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DOES NUTRITION 
TEACHING 
GET RESULTS? 


When 7 out of 10 children are 
found to be “good eaters’’ in one 
school and less than 3 out of 10 eat 
as well in similar schools nearby . . . 
it’s news. And when we know that 
children in the first school received 
special teaching in nutrition, while 
those in the other schools did not 

. it’s encouraging. 

Following a nutrition emphasis 
program of several months, a spe- 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHO 





cial survey of eating habits was 
made last vear in a typical rural 
elementary school in the midwest. 
Then results were compared with 
earlier surveys made in six similar 
schools in the same county, where 
no special emphasis had been given. 

In the pre-taught school, the per- 
centage of children having “‘good 
or adequate” diets was 69.5%. At 
the other six schools it was 25.3%. 
By specific food groups, the percent- 
age of children getting adequate 
amounts was definitely better 
where nutrition had been empha- 
sized than in the other schools . . . 
milk, 76.8% against 26.2%; eggs, 


oer « 








43% against 21.4%; green and 
yellow vegetables, 50% against 
9.5%. 

While results from a_ limited 
survey such as this are far from 
conclusive, they are nevertheless 
quite heartening. 

General Mills is now printing 
posters, booklets and related teach- 
ing aids to help other elementary 
schools create a well-rounded pro 
gram of health and_ nutrition 
education. For information, ad- 
dress: 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946--GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


ULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 


VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT... or raw VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS...fluid, evaporated OREGGS...ordriedbeans, ... natural whole grainor MARGARINE use for 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens raw, dried, cooked, or dried milk. One quart peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched gr restored. Three — spreads and for seasoning 
or canned. At least one Atleastoneservingaday. frozen or canned. Two or (oritsequivalent)adayfor ter. One serving of meat, or more servings a day as you like and as supplies 
serving a day more servings a day children and expectant or poultry or fish a day, oc permit 


nursing mothers; one pint casionally peas or beons 


@ day for all others 
each week 


instead. Three or four eggs 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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New York State College 
of Home Economics 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, 1946 


Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships: Principles for Child Guidance, 
Physical and Motor Development, Par- 
ticipation in the Nursery School, Fam- 
ily Counseling, Research, Family Rela- 
tionships and Personality Development. 

Economics of the Household and House- 
hold Management: Household Processes 
and Equipment, Economic Background 
for Consumer Education, Management 
Problems in Family Meals, Manage- 
ment in Relation to Personal Finances. 

Food and Nutrition: Elementary Nutri- 
tion, Recent Findings in Nutrition, 
Techniques and Principles of Demon- 
stration, Science Applied to Food. 

Household Art: Selection and Arrange- 
ment, Care and Repair of Furnishings, 
Housing Problems. 

Institution Management: Quantity Cookery 
—Principles and ethods; Special 
Problems, Refresher Course in Institu- 
tion Management, Workshop in School 
Lunch Problems. 

Textiles and Clothing: Clothing Fabrics, 
Fitting and Pattern Making, Dress Se- 
lection and Design, Tailoring, Seminar 
in Textiles and Clothing. 

Home Economics Education: Adult Home- 
a Education—Program Planning 
and lethods; Creative Procedures, 

Curriculum Workshop and Refresher 

Course—Home Management and Fam- 

ily Relationships; Preparation of Teach- 

ers for Secondary Schools, Seminars— 

Curriculum, Research, Evaluation; Ad- 

ministrative Problems. 


July 1-August 9, 1946 


Full information and catalog on request 
Director of Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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Positions Open 





BROWN’S MEDICAL BUREAU 
(Agency) 
Gladys Brown, Director 
7 East 42nd St., near Sth Ave. 
New York City 
We place with Colleges, Schools, Hospitals, and 


Industry: dietitians, nutritionists, doctors, nurses 
housemothers, etc. 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Illinois 


kitchen department of 


Chicago 11, 


(a) Dietitian to manage 


commissary of organization averaging 35,000 
meals daily; organization operating twenty-two in- 
dustrial restaurants; duties include planning 
weekly menus; will assist in experimental shar} 
freezing department, producing six pre-cooked 


food items; must be qualified to direct rather 
large staff. (b) Administrative dietitian: one of 
the largest university medical centers in the coun 
try; at present meals average 3900 daily; expan 
sion program whereby department will be serving 
6,000 people; $275, maintenance including priv ate 
suite. (c) Chief dietitian; one of Chicag go’s le ad 


ing hospitals; duties do not include teaching cr 
therapeutic dietetics; do include buying; must be 
qualified to take complete charge; $225, mainte 
nance. (d) Dietitian; modern, well equipped hos- 
pital located on one of the smaller islands of th 
Hawaiian group; $175, complete maintenance: 
transportation refunded. (e) Chief dietitian; 200 
bed hospital; university town; Middle West; 
$275, maintenance. (f) Dietitian to manage de- 


partment store operation consisting of employees’ 
cafeteria, public cafeteria and soda _ fountain; 
East. (g) Chief dietitian; fairly large hospital; 
duties include teaching; vicinity New York City. 
(In requesting information concerning these ap 
pointments, please mention the key letters and tie 
month of publication.) 
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Practicalities 


LL who attend the AHEA Conven- 

tion in Cleveland are invited to 

visit the PracTicAL HoME Econom- 
ics booth, Number 73. We hope you 
will stop by to chat and to have your 
picture taken. 


- 


Training for homemaking for both 
boys and girls throughout the entire 
school system is an educational impera- 
tive, according to Dr. Raymond M. 
Hughes, President Emeritus of Iowa 
State College. Dr. Hughes also believes 
that if courses in home and family life 
were given by married women with 
children of their own, they would have 
much greater significance. Additional 
suggestions for improving the home life 
of the nation are presented by Dr. 
Hughes in the lead article on page 333. 


+ 


Some very fine publicity for the home 
economics department in a St. Johns’ 
public high school resulted from the 
work experience program developed 
there and reported here on pages 334 
and 335. Pupils were given the oppor- 
tunity to sample several jobs in order 
to find the one for which they had the 
greatest aptitude. 

Miss Doris Pettyjohn, who organized 
the work experience program, part of a 
larger unit called, “After High School, 
What?”, is a gradu- 
ate of Western Mich- 
igan College of Edu- 
cation in her home 
town of Kalamazoo. 
She has taught high 
school vocational 
homemaking for 
four years, with sup- 
plementary work ex- 
periences during 





- summer vacations. 


Thase include working as a girl scout 
counselor, a hospital dietitian and a 
navy stenographer. In addition, Miss 
Pettyjohn has had time to do graduate 


work at Michigan State College. 
sd 


Fashion Flashes, by Juanita Witten- 
born, on page 337, gives a quick preview 
of fall trends. The silhouette promises 
to be more feminine with softer lines 
and a fine regard for curves. The hem- 
line will probably go gradually down- 
ward to an eventual mid-calf for day- 
time dresses. Rich textures and vibrant 
colors are scheduled for fall woolens 
which are already appearing on the 
market. 


Ann Noble, instructor and critic 
teacher of home economics at the Uni- 
versity School, Indiana University, was 
among the first to 
recognize the need 
for adult homemak- 
ing classes for vet- 
erans’ wives living 
on college campuses. 
The resulting class 
in meal planning 
and food prepara- 
tion is described in 
the article, Veterans 
Must Eat, on page 
338. This project was not only of great 
value to the veterans and their wives 
but was also an excellent opportunity 
to train prospective teachers in adult 
education methods. 


Miss Noble received an A.B. degree 
from Simpson College and taught high 
school home economics in Iowa for ten 
years before obtaining an M.S. degree 
in foods and nutrition with a journal- 
ism minor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in 1937. She has since taught at the 
State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota, and in her present posi- 
tion at Indiana University for the last 


eight years. 
‘ 





‘The School Lunch Section again pre- 
sents suggestions and inspiration for 
making school lunches in both urban 
and rural schools cooperative ventures. 
On page 339, Katherine C. Wisely shows 
how cooperation leads to success. On 
page 340, Barbara Reid Robson de- 
scribes the Los Angeles workshop in 
nutrition. On page 341, Evelyn James 
tells the success story of a one-room 
school lunch in Alabama. The Crowin’ 
Corner on page 342 reports progressive 
projects in several school lunch set-ups. 


+ 


Timely Tips for Remodeling Home- 
making Rooms, with illustrative scale 
drawings, are given on pages 343-346 
by Anna Belle Robinson. Miss Robin- 
son believes that the well planned home 
economics department is the result of 
cooperative planning by home econom- 
ics teachers, administrators and archi- 
tects. Since the teacher is closest to the 
subject matter, the initial plans should 
be hers, but they should be subject to 
the broader viewpoints of the admin- 
istrator and the architect or contractor. 
Good planning provides for all phases 
of the home economics program. 


Happy vacationing! 
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st The dolls used in this contest are described below | 

Junior high school girls at Port Washington, Long Island, made these miniature costumes on 
" 12’2 inch, 15 inch and 20 inch Fashiondols, and won three awards. 
; LEADING | 
"4 It was a lot of fun. The contest put new life into the sewing class. Making clothes of STORES 
NS doll size was quick and pleasant, and for that very reason, highly educational. And the | 
’n ° “ ” . . . } 
i cost of the cute little “models” was no greater than the cost of undistinguished baby dolls. CARRY 
in By fall we expect to be shipping Fashiondols of rubber again. In the meantime we offer . 
es , ; 
om a set of 3 wood plastic dolls of the above sizes — 122, 15 and 20 inches tall — one of FASHION- | 
o' each — the 3 dolls alone to sewing classes only — prepaid for $8.75. See coupon on page DOL 
8. 365 for teaching aids offered free, etc., including an illustrated account of the contest 

mentioned above. 
™" Other Sets: i 
le No. 102: 1242” MANNEQUIN, painted base. Price: $1.98. Contents: four Sim- 

plicity Patterns; material for a dress; tape measure; Simplicity’s full size Sewing i 

46 Book. 
ol No. 103: 122” MANNEQUIN, painted base. Price: $2.79. Contents: four Sim- | 
ne a 1 7 plicity Patterns, fabric for a dress; thimble, thread, tape measure, needle book, i 
of | n\ he, I I | if ) N | ) ( ) # dress trimming; Simplicity’s full size Sewing Book. i 
m- hicistbudeie das No. 302: 15” MANNEQUIN, painted base. ““TROU-SEW SET.” Price: $6.95. 
hi- LATEXTURE PRODUCTS. | Contents: white satin and the Simplicity Pattern for wedding dress; bouquet and | 
he + aes tulle for veil, five other Simplicity Patterns; thimble, thread, tape measure, needle i 
4 17 Rose Street holder, seam binding; dress form, standard; Simplicity’s full size Sewing Book. ) 
1 New York 7, N. Y. No. 401: 20” MANNEQUIN (with painted base). Price: $6.95. Contents: Sim- 
to plicity basic pattern with 5 extra styles; Simplicity’s full size Sewing Book; thim- 
in- . ble, tape measure, needle holder. 
or. No. 601: MINIATURE HATMAKER SET, Price $1.98. Contents: three Simplicity 
ses Patterns; model of young girl’s head; three Simplicity Hat Patterns; Simplicity’s | 


“Hints for Young Designers.” 
Prices range from $1.39 to $9.95. | 
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News Notes 





ONTINUING the policy established 

last year, the Lakeside Publishing 

Company will not publish a July- 
August issue of PracticAL HOME Eco- 
nomics. Editorial pages formerly in- 
cluded in the midsummer issue will be 
distributed throughout the other ten 
issues. 


Fellowship in Journalism 


Iowa State College announces a home 
economics fellowship ope: to upper- 
quartile graduates interested in continu- 
ing their studies in journalism. This 
fellowship carries a stipend of $675 for 
nine months’ half-time employment, be- 
ginning September 15, allowing time 
for graduate study toward an advanced 
degree. It also provides reductions 
amounting to $72.00 per year in fees 
and tuition. 

The work of the fellowship includes 
editing, home economics publicity work 
and assisting with home economics jour- 
nalism courses. Applicant must have a 
bachelor’s degree with a major or minor 
in home economics. 

For application blanks and further 
information, write K. R. Marvin, Head, 





ie get ae 
From this desk in the Sunkist Kitchen, 
Essie Elliott directs the home economics 
work of the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. This includes originating, 
testing and photographing recipes; pre- 
paring educational movies, radio pro- 
grams, recipe booklets and national ad- 
vertising designed to aid consumers in 
learning ways to use citrus fruits. Miss 
Elliott takes office as chairman of the 
Home Economics in Business Depart- 
ment of the AHEA this month, follow- 
ing Helen Robertson, home economics 
journalist on the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Department of Technical Journalism, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Producer-Consumer Forum 

Greater producer-consumer under- 
standing swung into high gear when 
the Lackawanna County Schools of 
Pennsylvania sponsored the Abington 
Producer-Consumer Forum in coopera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Chain Store 
Council at the Waverly and Dalton 
High Schools in Lackawanna County. 

Approximately two hundred home 
economics students from five high 
schools attended the home economics 
sessions of the forum. 

Representing the educational field in 
home economics was Dr. A. Pauline 
Sanders, chief of the home economics 
section of the Department of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania. Dr. Sanders 
emphasized the importance of home- 
making itself as a career. While not dis- 
counting what home economics educa- 
tion can do to prepare girls for work in 
industry and education, Dr. Sanders 
placed her emphasis on the home itself. 
She stated that although the industrial 
revolution took production out of the 
home, the importance of the home has 
not been lessened. In these critical times, 
the home has become an even more im 
portant social institution. It is now a 
management center. She defined man- 
agement as a way of life, and included 
in the definition of management time, 
money and other resources. 

Dr. Sanders also said “Women are 
the managers in the homes and must 
make dollars get satisfactions for their 
families. Since we live in a dynamic 
world, it is important to be alert to 
changes and in the light of changes to 
make wise choices. It is essential that 
the homemaker choose that which gives 
important satisfactions to her family.” 
She expressed her gratification that or- 
ganizations and individuals with long 
experience in meeting the demands and 
desires of the consumer have arranged 
through this forum to give homemaking 
students the benefit of their practical 
knowledge. As a result of experiences 
like this, young women learn how to 
make the greatest use in the home of 
the articles of merchandise that are 
within the range of the average income. 

Representatives from the chain store 
field gave talks on shoe styling, the 
school girl and her clothes, marketing 
of produce, kitchen planning and sew- 
ing hints. A demonstration was held on 
the pre-packaging of produce. 





i 


Dates to Remember 


June 11-13—American Country Life As. 
sociation Conference, College of Agri- 
culture, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Theme will be, “American Rural Life 
in a Changing World” 

June 11-18—Sixteenth National 4-H 
Club Camp, Washington, D. C. 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 16—Father’s Day 

June 22-23—Home Economics in Busi- 
ness Department Pre-AHEA Conven- 
tion Meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

June 23-27—37th Annual Convention of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, Ohio 

July 2-5—Canadian Home Economics 
Association Convention in the Mari- 
times, at “The Pines,” Digby, Nova 
Scotia 

July 4—Independence Day 

August 17-30—World Conference of 
Education Associations, The Home- 
stead, Endicott, New York 

August 18-24—American Federation of 
Teachers, St. Paul, Minnesota 

September 2—Labor Day 

October 10-12—Eleventh Food Service 
Directors’ Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago 

October 14-18—Twenty-eighth Annual 
Meeting of the American Dietetic As 
sociation, Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 








Speakers in the commercial field in- 
cluded Kenneth R. Query, Farm Safety 
Counselor, Pennsylvania Chain Store 
Council; E. E. Burlingame, District 
Manager of Liggett Drug Stores, Phila- 
delphia; Ruth Frederick, Assistant to 
the Superintendent and Buyer of Res- 
taurant Equipment, G. C. Murphy 
Company, McKeesport, Pa.; Dr. E. L. 
Nixon, Agricultural Counselor, Penn- 
sylvania Chain Store Council; Dorothea 
M. Kenna, Chief Shoe Stylist and Ho- 
siery Buyer of the Kinney Shoe Com- 


(Concluded on page 358) 
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How to Get Along 
with Others 


By James F. Bender, Ph.D. 


The National Insti for H Relati 





ON’T all of us sometimes use 1m- 

portant words without thinking 
about their meaning? Take five corner- 
stone words of good human relations. 
What do they really mean? 


GOODWILL. This lovely old English 
word was originally God 
will. In our work-a-day world it means 
the admiration and gratitude customers 
have for products and services faith- 
fully made and extended. We also use 
it in “Peace on earth, good will toward 
man” in the sense of generous wishes 
for everybody. So long as we conscious- 
ly develop good will, our human rela- 
tions cannot fail to be the right kind. 


RESPONSIBILITY. We imported this 
word from France 
many centuries ago where it grew from 
the equivalent of response. When we 
are given a task to do and when we 
meet the challenge of that task—carrying 
it though to a successful end—we are 
responding to it. We are thereby known 
for our sense of responsibility. Human 
relations in the home and on the job 





never develop sturdily until we respond | 


to tasks in ready willingness. That’s 
what makes responsibility such a grand 
virtue. 


ENTHUSIASM. The old Romans 

spoke this word when 
they wanted to say “possessed by the 
spirit of a god.” Enthusiasm means en- 
ergy and vitality directed upward to- 
ward happiness. How wonderful it is 
to live and work in an enthusiastic at- 
mosphere! Enthusiastic people are in- 
variably popular because they give us 
a feeling of warmth . . . that life and 
its work are worthwhile, that what they 
are doing is important in the great 
scheme of things. No wonder then the 
ancients believed enthusiasm was born 
in the heavens. 





EARNESTNESS. The ancient Teutons 
used the father of this 
word to mean anger. Then later it 
meant ardor in battle. Today we use 
it to describe the person who is serious 
in his undertakings. There’s something 
so substantial about earnest people that 
they are invariably admired. 


FORGIVENESS. Here is an Old Eng- 

lish word that literal- 
ly means to “give for.” When we give 
a good thought or deed for an unkind- 
ness, we reach the highest peak in hu- 
man relations. It takes a big heart and 
deep understanding to forgive. So why 
not try the habit of forgiving? It’s a 
wonderful tonic at any time of the year. 
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BLISSFULLY COOL 


Suppertime in summertime calls for Dole Pineapple Sherbet 
Sundae as featured here. When you taste this blissfully 
cool dessert you'll be delighted with the richness of its 
flavor and its velvety smooth texture. After you personally 
try this recipe we feel confident that you will see oppor- 
tunities to use it professionally. 





STIR together until sugar is dissolved: 2 cup light corn 
syrup, Y; cup sugar, 2 cups top milk, dash of salt, 


114 cups Dole Crushed Pineapple, 2 teaspoons grated 


lemon peel, % cup lemon juice. 


FREEZE in ice cube trays until firm with temperature 
control set at coldest setting. Beat in chilled bowl 
until fluffy; fold in 2 stiffly beaten egg whites; 
finish freezing. Serve with topping of Dole Crushed 
Pineapple. 


MAKES ABOUT ONE QUART 


HAWAIIAN 
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Color and Design 
in Apparel 


By Bernice G. Chambers 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 

Price $6.65 Pp. 626 1945 

Bernice Chambers has again proved 
her ability to write a book in this addi- 
tion to the Retailing Series. Color and 
Design in Apparel is the product of 
much research and an orderly manner 
of thinking and writing. 

Throughout the text, the approach is 
that of “what the consumer wants to 
know” in selection of apparel and ac- 
cessories. The viewpoint serves the 
needs of salespersons and students 
equally well. 

Introductory chapters offer an excel- 
lent discussion of design, design stand- 
ards and periods. Chapters on the func- 
tioning of fashion and designers provide 
one of the best surveys of the subjects 
as yet available. The former presents 
economic and sociological relationships 
of the fashion movement. 


Identification of styles and materials, 
selection of apparel, chapters on color 
and grooming, answer such questions as: 
What is a bateau neckline? Is it a good 
design for me? in what fabrics and 
colors shall I choose it? How shall I 
select hair style and cosmetics? 

Millinery, accessories, men’s clothing 
and selection of men’s clothing complete 
the subject matter included. 

A glossary accompanies each of sev- 
eral chapters. The appendix has a glos- 
sary of general terms. The bibliography 
is divided according to topics. There 
are fourteen pages of index. These 
supplements help to make the book a 
thoroughly usable reference. 


The book is to be recommended to 
consumers, men and women; to retail 
store persons, salespeople, buyers, mer- 
chandise managers and fashion advisors: 
to college students of apparel, fashion 
and merchandising. It should be read 
not for entertainment but as a source 
of thousands of usable and helpful facts. 
The reader will be impressed by the 
amount and kind of research done in 
preparation for writing. 

—Reviewed by Frances F. MAuck 


Assistant Professor, Textiles and Clothing 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


Personal Problems 
of the High School Girl 


By F. Miller and H. Laitem 
John Wiley and Sons, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 433 1945 

This is a sound reference or text for 
courses in high school home economics. 
The subject matter is exceedingly well 
organized, in that a psychological back- 
ground and understanding of the mean- 
ing of each unit is presented along with 
the opportunity for physical activity. 
Each unit is complete in itself, which 
allows for freedom and independnce 
in the use of the book. Its value is 
further increased by questions and 
activities which provide an opportunity 
for the application of the principles 
discussed in each chapter. Reference 
material for further research is _pro- 
vided at the end of each unit. 

The units are comprehensive, cover- 
ing such material as, Understanding 
Ourselves, Personal and Family Rela- 
tions, Understanding and Caring for 
Children, Using Money Wisely, The 
Clothes, Health, Personal Care, Leisure- 
Time and Social Life of the High 
School Girl. The final unit on voca- 
tions fills a gap which most home eco- 
nomics texts overlook. 

This volume is so complete and au- 
thoritative that every high school home 
economics department should have at 
least one copy. 

—Reviewed by ADELE G. COLUMBIA 


Home Economics Department 
Port Washington Junior High School, N. Y. 








The June, 1945, issue of Practical Home Economics contains two full 
page listings of home economics books reviewed during 1943-45. The 
inside back cover of this issue lists the 1945-46 books 
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The Garland Cook Book 


By Laura Leonard, Ruth Crosby 
Chester R. Heck, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 176 1946 

This compact cook book will prove 
valuable in homemaking classes as well 
as to the homemaker who is looking 
for simple recipes without undue ver- 
biage. As stated on the jacket, the book 
is “stripped of all involved and seldom 
used information” but at times one 
could wish for a little more amplifica- 
tion and a few more recipes which 
would serve to make cooking and meal 
serving fun rather than routine. For 
example, a recipe is given for Mock 
Hollandaise but none for Hollandaise 
itself. 

A few of the recipes are a little con- 
fusing in their phrasing. For instance. 
in making Yorkshire Pudding (page 90 
one is instructed to “use a bread pan 
and to pour the batter in to a depth 
of one-half inch.” Two or three stand- 
ard bread pans would be needed to 
bake the quantity given. A shallow pan 
of the biscuit type is the generally ac. 
cepted utensil. 

The number of servings is quite elas- 
tic, varying from four to eight, and one 
is left a little in the dark in some in- 
stances without an explanation as to 
whether the dish under discussion 1s 
intended as a side dish or as the main 
part of the meal. For example, in the 
Italian Spaghetti recipe on page 94, a 
nine ounce package would of course 
serve six as a side dish, but as the main 
dish the servings would be rather scant. 
The same is true of Lobster Stew on 
page 43 where four to six servings are 
expected from one quart of milk and 
a two-pound lobster. 

The illustrations are excellent and 
helpful, as also are the Cooking Vo- 
cabulary and Techniques and the Mar- 
keting Suggestions. 

—Reviewed by 
Lity HAxwortH WALIACE 


Worth Knowing About 


Through the Looking Glass is a clever 
little reducing booklet illustrated and 
written in a style to intrigue the adol- 
escent. It presents a 1500-calorie diet 
especially computed for teen-age girls 
which is careful to provide the amount 
of protein, minerals and vitamins recom- 
mended by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil. Available free of charge from 
Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis 2 
Missouri. 
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relatively recent date. 


%* 1946 Winston Dictionaries: ‘‘Glassed 
goods: a general name for fruit, vege- 
tables, and other food commodities 
vacuum-sealed in glass jars’’. . .‘‘v.t. 
1, to put into a jar... for preservation; 


” 


as to glass fruits or vegetables. 
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LASS, the ‘‘miracle’’ material, has been known to man for 
thousands of years. But one of its most useful miracles— 
preserving the goodness and nutritive values of foodstuffs—is of 


Nicholas Appert, a Parisian confectioner, was the pioneer of the 
**canning’’—or, more accurately, the ‘‘glassing’’—process, for the 
containers he used were glass jars.* 


Motivated by a 2000-franc prize offered by the French Govern- 
ment during the starvation of the Napoleonic Wars, Appert worked 
for fourteen years on preserving food and meats from season to season. 


His method was similar to the most-used home processing method 
today . . . immersing food sealed in glass jars in boiling water. 
Development of his pioneering then awaited scientific information 
about the molds, yeasts and bacteria that attack processed foods. 





... the Great Protector 


When Louis Pasteur, 50 years later, linked infection and disease 
with bacteria, food packers met the enemy they must conquer. 


The needs of another war—the War Between the States 
—quickened food-packing progress. Isaac Solomon 
capitalized on the fact that by adding calcium chloride 
he could raise the temperature of boiling water from 
212 degrees to 240 degrees—a heat that killed ravaging 
bacteria in a 25- to 40-minute immersion period instead 
of one of 4 or 5 hours. 

Next, A. K. Shriver in 1874 invented the closed 
steam-pressure retort for higher heats, quicker action, 
surer results—and food processing was well on the way 
to becoming the vital industry that today provides us 
with processed fruits, vegetables and meats. 

As scientific knowledge of food preservation grew, it 
was paced by container and closure manufacturing. So 
well, in fact, has the original container for processed 
foods kept pace that today it is the newest and most 
modern container for such products. And so modern 
Americans speak today as Nicholas Appert did in 1809 
—of Glass, the Great Protector. 
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Glass has inherent qualities that recommend it as the material best 
suited to protect processed foods. . . 


—— 





Glass is one of the most inert of all materials. It is not necessary 
to process, plate or coat glass to prevent it from contaminating 
the product. Glass leaves flavor strictly alone—is incapable of 
adding any taste of its own. 


Consumers may judge size, shape and color of the contents 
before they buy. 





For storage of unused portions of processed foods after the hermetic 
seal has once been broken, glass jars have no equal. The unused por- 
tions should be kept cool and covered, and the jar’s original cap, 
of course, provides such covering. 
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The Owens-Illinois Glass Company , 
has taken this ‘‘natural’’ material and “J 
‘‘refined’’ it by the Duraglas technique 7 
of glassmaking, bringing about out- — 
standing improvements that help ex- 
plain why, in the last ten years, the ‘ 
demand for glass food packages has “¥ 
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Continuing improvements in the manufacturing of Duraglas 
containers are making glass an even more reliable, more 
convenient protector! 


The closure of a container is its ‘‘pack-insurance.’’ To retain 
the heat-induced condition of processed food, air must be 
absolutely sealed out. 

Back in 1809, Nicholas Appert depended on a cement of 


cheese and lime to seal the jars he used for his experiments. 
Packers later tried porcelain-lined zinc closures. 























=) 

WA "2 ae re 
ANWR ~ It was when Michael Owens perfected the automatic glass- 
! aed Se _ blowing machine in 1903—when glass containers were more 
=¥ } be quickly, more uniformly produced—that the demand for an 
ay ene efficient, economical closure for commercial packing stimu- 
nN ; = lated research to produce a successful hermetic seal that 

we c i ° | made the package airtight. 
SB) ge << G Today hermetic sealing is the finishing touch to a successfu 
<1 2 glass package that gives processed foods unfailing protection. 
; 





The increased demand for glass packages is the result of many 
factors. Technical advances have rapidly changed the status of 
the glass container from that of a luxury package to an economy 
package. The new homemaker places more emphasis on pre- 
purchase assurances of quality—trusted brand names and visual 
examination of products. But these factors could not, would not 
have deserved, to influence the trend to glass had it not been for 
the basic protective qualities of glass as a container material. 


It has been truthfully said that ‘'whenever sanitation is of 
prime importance—in the nursery, the hospital, the dairy, or 


the laboratory, you are sure to see glass.’’ 
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The Glass Package is the 
Preferred Package... 


THE PROTECTIVE PACKAGE! 


Se ae ee ere - analankcinat  dinwbesi ened, 
Owens-Illinois is constantly collecting factual data on jase Gamateal cc teen cue ; 
glass-packaging and the increasing consumer demand for een 


these modern containers—as well as broader surveys in- ( ‘ON’ ! ‘AINERS 8.90 
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cluding the entire range of food purchases for the home. defn; 
_ ini 
5 5 — ; oe OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPAN 
We will welcome your requests for information of this ENS-ILI ped rao COMPANY 
. ° ° “4 110 os 

type which will be helpful to you. Branches in Principal Cities *This 
’ Wo en 
Sora 


June, 1 


*Details supplied upon request. Average is based on eight key classifications: pears, peaches, fruit salad 
and cocktail, baby food, coffee, salad or cooking oil, beets, food-beverages. —_— 
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rs) The schools must train men to serve use- 


fully and earn a family living. 


9 They must train women to bear and 


rear wisely two or three children. 


An Educational Imperative 


NASMUCH as the birth rate has, in 

general, declined most where educa- 

tion is most extensively developed, it 
appears that the blame for this decline 
may lie largely on education. In part 
this is doubtless true, and likewise 
good. Due to research and education, 
child mortality has been greatly re- 
duced. Where one hundred years ago 
hardly one-third of the children born 
lived, or lived to maturity, today the 
loss of children through early death is 
very small. 

However, when we consider that eigh- 
teen of our states containing 73,000,000 
of our people were failing to maintain 
their population in 1940, we recognize 
that something is wrong with the coun- 
try; and we are obliged to accept the 
blame in part as due to faulty educa- 
Oh... .. 

Since 1850, and very generally since 
1900, education has been opened fully 
to women. Today in the United States, 
nearly as many women as men reach all 
levels of education beyond the eighth 
grade. However, the pattern of educa- 
tion remains largely that designed for 
men. Only as courses in home econom- 
ics, nursing and a few other subjects 
have developed has there been any 
marked differentiation of special edu- 
cation for women. Even in home eco- 
nomics in its college developments the 
vocational aspects have been largely 
stressed. 

For many years women were keen to 
demonstrate that their intellectual abil- 
ity is equal to that of men. They de- 
sired to prove, as they have, that they 
could take the courses men took and 
do as well as men in them. This ab- 
sorbed woman's attention for many 
years, and they gave small attention to 
obtaining education peculiarly suited to 
their own needs. 

As education for women has broad- 
ened, a new field of opportunity has 
been created for women: productive 
employment. In many ways this is a 
desirable thing. But it has operated 
definitely to reduce women’s interest in 


‘This article is excerpted from The Education of 
Women, the final chapter of Education—America’s 
Magic, by Dr. Raymond M. Hughes, to be published 
June, 1946, by Iowa State College Press, Ames, Iowa. 
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children and their upbringing by open- 
ing other attractive occupational out- 
16tS:. 

While more opportunities for gainful 
employment tended to attract women 
and to push the thought of children 
into the background, two other fac- 
tors also operated to lessen the im- 
portance of children. With our present 
small families—a great percentage with 
only one or two children—a large pro- 
portion of women have grown to ma- 
turity with no association with a young- 
er brother or sister, and so have failed 
to learn how interesting young children 
are. Further, today less and less is said 
publicly to glorify and emphasize moth- 
erhood and to magnify the importance 
of the careful rearing of children to 
the end that they will become honest 
and dependable, industrious and con- 
siderate of others. 

Where three or four or more children 
are reared, their care becomes an ab- 
sorbing business. Where only one child 
is in the family, it remains largely a 
plaything to be pushed aside or pam- 
pered rather than to be carefully trained 
to develop into a man or woman who 
will one day be of large service. 

There is no reflection meant here on 
the thousands of tender mothers giving 
their best strength to rearing one child. 
We are only remarking that proper 
child raising for women as a whole has 
been crowded down into a much less 
significent place than it once held. 

The important matter here to con- 
sider is that all of this is largely charge- 
able to the schools and colleges, and 
that they have not viewed this problem 
in as broad a way as it certainly de- 
serves. .. 


ERY definitely this important mat- 

ter demands the serious attention of 

high schools and colleges. ‘They have 
encouraged the education which is re- 
sulting in a serious decline in the birth 
rate where education is most wide- 
spread. As the schools and colleges have 
bent every effort to train men able and 
equipped to earn a living for their 
families so they must put forth strong 
efforts to produce girls and women 


Dr. Raymond M. Hughes 


President Emeritus 
lowa State College, Ames 


equipped and determined to raise fami 
lies. 

Women are more sensitive than men 
to the call of duty and responsibility 
But if they have heard nothing from 
any source relative to the great im- 
portance of bearing and properly rear- 
ing children, they cannot be blamed 
for ignoring this duty. 


HE teaching of home economics has 

spread widely during recent years 

but still in many high schools, par- 
ticularly in the small high schools, it is 
not taught. Increasing numbers of col 
leges offer home economics, but almost 
uniformly as an elective. 

It seems important to the nation that 
home economics instruction be included 
in all high schools and colleges and 
that at least in part it should be re- 
quired of girls. It seems further that 
the required courses should include 
homemaking and child care, definitely 
pointed toward the home life of the girl 
and not toward professional employ- 
ment. ; 

If these courses were given by mar- 
ried women with children of their own, 
they would have much greater signifi- 
cance. 

The careful, thoughtful rearing of 
children is almost as important as their 
birth. Where the mother is either large- 
ly devoted to the pursuit of her own 
pleasure or engaged in remunerative 
work she can give very little time to her 
children. It is difficult to estimate how 
valuable time given to reading and talk- 
ing to children can be. During the early 
years of a child’s life, perhaps from the 
ages of two to six years, a mother can 
implant habits of truth and honesty, of 
ambition and of unselfish service in 
many fields; and later these habits may 
be transmuted into ideals which will 
be pursued throughout life. These ideas 
and ideals enormously increase the val- 
ue of the child to society; they can 


(Concluded on page 358) 
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By Doris Pettyjohn 


Head, Home Economics Department 
Rodney Wilson High School, St. Johns, Michigan 


SOLUTION to the post-graduation jitters has been 
A work out in the Homemaking III classes of a 

St. Johns’ high school. It is an extensive work experi- 
ence program that not only gives students on-the-job 
training but, even more important, helps them deter- 
mine the occupations for which they are best fitted. 

Based upon vocational tests, surveys, employer confer- 
ences, Class discussions and community participation, this 
program differs from an apprenticeship program in that 
the student works a limited period of actual class time 
to develop an occupational perspective rather than one 
particular skill. 

Our work experience program lasted for three weeks, 
two consecutive hours per day. Students began by de- 
fining such terms as vocation and avocation. All the 
occupations open to women were listed. From these the 
class chose five that interested them particularly for de- 
tailed study. Following is the outline which they used 
in the study: 

Observation Sheet’ 


Vocation 


Directions: 

After you have observed and interviewed a person 
who is engaged in this vocation, fill in the following 
information about that vocation. If you have had actual 


1This Observation Sheet was based on a study made in an education course by 
Mrs. Merle Byers of Michigan State College. 
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experience which has given you more information, add 
that to the rest. 


I. Education and training required 
II. Description of the work 
III. Working conditions 
IV. Personal qualifications 
V. Salary 
VI. Opportunities for promotion 
VII. Things I like about the work 
VIII. Things I do not like about the work 
IX. Opportunities for placement 
A. In home town 
B. Away from home 
Class discussions of the Observation Sheets were held 
so that all of the girls might learn more about all of the 
occupations. Women in the community who were en- 





Barbara Grayson tried her hand at laying out an advertising 
display with Martha Marshall directing this work experience 


gaged in these particular occupations were invited to 
give talks to the class. 

Excellent use was made of books on vocations loaned 
by the State library, In most cases, small town libraries 
are not adequate but State libraries are very willing to 
help. 

The second part of the work experience was testing. 
Two tests were given: The Kuder Inventory? and the 
Thurstone Mental Test.’ The first test indicates a stu- 
dent’s interest in a particular vocation without regard 
to ability or training for it; the second test records the 





2 Kuder Preference Record by Frederic Kuder. For copies, write to Science Re 
search Laboratories, 231 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1. 

3 Thurstone Tests of Primary Mental Abilities. For copies, write to same address 
as above. 
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student’s ability. The Kuder test can be scored by the 
pupil. The Thurstone test is scored by the teacher. 
These tests were interpreted in individual conferences 
with the students. As a result of the conference, a first, 
second and third choice of occupation was made. 

The class then made a survey of community industries 
which employ people in the occupations which the 
students had chosen. 

The teacher called upon the employers who were to 
become an essential part of the program. She explained 
the nature of the program to them, making sure that 
they understood that the student was not working to 
develop a special skill, but rather to get an overall pic- 
ture at first hand of all the requirements of her chosen 
job. 

Finding a job was the next step. The girls wrote 
letters of application in answer to actual want ads as 
well as to some make-believe ads. Group discussions were 
held on dress, personal qualifications for success, getting 
along with other people and business etiquette. Skits 
of the right and wrong ways to dress and to apply for the 
job were an invaluable and fun-provoking aid. 

The student was now ready for the fourth part of the 
program, a personal interview with the employer. But 
before she could check out of class, she first had to pass 
a “mirror test” given to her by the rest of the class. 

Each girl took with her a notebook and pencil in 
which to record the various jobs for which she would 
be groomad. For example, one girl who was assigned 
to a department store recorded the following facts: 
Receiving stock and marking—two days 
Office work such as filling out credit slips, cash register 

slips, making change—four days 
Getting acquainted with merchandise—one day 
Selling in the same department—two days 
Assisting in changing a window display—one day 





Dorothy Estes, doing clerical work in a hospital, also learned 
something about the laboratory work when she picked up 
the reports on patients from Technician John Weaverling 
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As part of her work experience Gerry Woodhams received 
some valuable pointers from City Clerk Mrs. Finch on how St. 
Johns keeps its books and what goes on in a municipal office 





Bakery shop experience was obtained by Isabelle Brown at 
the Pierce Bakery where she had the opportunity to get an 
overall picture of the work involved in managing a business 


Printing of display cards—one day 
Remainder of time spent in conferences with employe 
and checking back on various departments. 

Keeping this list helped to particularize more clearly 
to the employer and student the goals of the job ex 
perience. 

In her first interview, the student “broke the ice” fon 
her first day at work by finding out to whom she would 
report, where to put her wraps and what time to leave 
in order to report back to school. 

The fifth part of the program was the trial working 
period. The girl received school ‘credit but’ drew’ no 
wages. During this time, the teacher visited each girl 
twice while she was at work. The purpose of her first 
visit was to straighten out differences and to check on 
the type of work the student was doing. On her second 
visit she noted the girl’s progress and interviewed the 
employer for his suggestions on future programs. At 

(Concluded on page 357) 
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Benjamin R. Andrews Reports 


Three Conferences on Marriage 


HARING in the recent conferences 

on marriage and the family, at Phila- 

delphia, at Chapel Hill and at Dur- 
ham, has strengthened an old convic- 
tion of mine that conventions offer all 
of us an invaluable means of profes- 
sional growth, that we should make a 
plan in order to get maximum beneiit 
from attendance and that home econ- 
omists concerned with so many-sided a 
subject should occasionally attend meet- 
ings of related groups as well as those 
labeled home economics. 

The National Conference on Family 
Relations which met in Philadelphia, 
April 6-8, dates back nearly ten years 
to an invitation issued by Professor Paul 
Sayre of the University of Iowa Law 
School to specialists on education, so- 
ciology, medicine, law, religion, social 
work and other fields to meet and con- 
sider ways and means of family con- 
servation. The outcome was the organi- 
zation of the National Conference which 
brought individuals and local groups 
into its membership and which, under 
its successive presidents—Professor Sayre; 
Dr. Adolph Meyer, M.D., of Johns Hop- 
kins; Professor Ernest R. Groves, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Professor 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chi- 
cago; and Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein of 
New York—has held national meetings 
and organized state and regional pro- 
grams. 

Now, with nearly two thousand mem- 
bers, with a dozen states organized and 
other branches projected, it is the cen- 
tral organization for specialists of many 
types who unite here in the common 
interest of promoting successful mar- 
riage and family life by education, coun- 
seling and other services, and by the 
study of the underlying biological, eco- 
nomic and personal resources involved. 
As one contribution, it has encouraged 
the recent organization of the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors. 

The Philadelphia program consisted 
essentially of sectional meetings ar- 
ranged by the standing committees of 
the National Conference. Education for 
Marriage and Family Life was presented 
by three committees representing edu- 
cation in the schools, in the colleges and 
in the community. One school’s pro- 
gram, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Gladys Hoagland Groves of Chapel 
Hill, session on Basic Facts and Aims 
with two scientific papers on physical 
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development, one on reasons for mar- 
riage education at the school level and 
another on psychiatric considerations; 
and a second session with five papers 
on actual practices in school education. 

The college education program pre- 
sented at one session a paper on the 
effectiveness of college level instruction 
in marriage, by Carleton Currie of West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, and at an- 
other a paper on counseling students in 
connection with the Stephens College 
course by Dr. Henry Bowman. 


The Community Education group at 
one session discussed, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor of the University of Illinois 
YMCA, the critical issues now facing 
families, and at another session, under 
the leadership of Mrs. William H. Mor- 
gan of the Asheville, North Carolina, 
Family Life Community Program, the 
programs and methods of helping fami- 
lies to live more effectively. The Com- 
mittee on Marriage and Family Coun- 
seling discussed at one session the situa- 
tions needing adjustment as seen in 
marriage counseling; and at another, 
student counseling in connection with 
courses on marriage and the family. 

Other National Conference Commit- 
tees conducted group conferences on 
youth problems, marriage and family 
research, marriage and family law, re- 
ligion and the family, and the economic 





basis of the family. That on religion 
included preparation for marriage un- 
der religious auspices and enrichment 
of family life through religious observ- 
ances; that on family economics in- 
cluded a paper by Miss Mollie Orshan- 
sky of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics on the outlook 
for family incomes and prices, followed 
by a panel of seven home economics 
consultants on family financial prob- 
lems. 

Since each of these programs was 
shared by consultants and_ specialists 
invited to contribute to the discussion, 
there was an amazingly rich and varied 
opportunity for all who attended the 
conference. Four general addresses were 
made by Dr. Goldstein, Dr. Clifford R. 
Adams of Pennsylvania State College, 

(Continued on page 353) 


—and Thoughts on Conventioning 


How does one get the most from a conference? 
Come with plans—speakers you want to hear, authors of books you 


want to see, questions you want to have answered. 
When a discussion is on, put in your question but, of course, don’t 


monopolize the time. 


Talk with the people next to you and seek out others who interest you. 
Study the effective presentation of a topic and the way discussion is 


stimulated. 


Watch the successful chairman who presents his topics and speakers 


briefly and clearly and holds the program to time limits set 





and plan to 


be a good one when your turn comes. 

In conclusion—Bring some good questions to Cleveland or whatever 
conference you next attend. The persons who handed in the following 
advance challenges to my recent discussion at Chapel Hill had been 
thinking ahead: “What are the real conditions for wise home buying?” 
“How can a young couple find what for them is enough to marry on?” 
“Can a GI couple on $90.00 a month have a family, assuming they want 


children very much?” 
Happy conventioning—always! 
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OUND and ’round the wheel of 

fashion goes, never stopping, every- 

one knows! Though June has only 
begun and gay crisp cottons—summer 
wardrobe jewels—are still making their 
debut, the ever whirling fashion cycle 
is flashing hints of new designs. 

And to paraphrase an old quotation, 
“If summer comes, can fall be far be- 
hind?” Actually, these fashion flashes 
come none too soon for the farsighted 
wardrobe planner. Early forecasts are 
her starting signal. With fabric and 
scissors, needle and thread. she wisely 
blends the lines she wears best with 
those fashion decrees best. Shrewdly, she 
utilizes leisure hours for building her 
back-to-work or back-to-school wardrobe. 

\n examination of fall flashes, flung 
from the fashion carousel, discloses, as 
in history, that there’s nothing really 
new. Rather, it’s the manner—the how 
and where of seams and gathers, pleats 
and drapes—which makes fashion news. 

Sleeve lines will star in next season’s 
fashion parade. A few brief months 
have seen their transition from long 
sheathes or trim short sleeves to their 
present opulence. The new _ sleeves 
sport an abundance of material. For 
party wear, we shall see old-fashioned 
looking double puffs and long full 
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Fashion Flashes 


By Juanita Wittenborn 


sleeves gathered into a dainty band or 
flared above a buttoned cuff. For the 
first time in many years, the elbow- 
length sleeve will appear often, both 
in dresses and suits. Reminiscent of the 
long popular, pushed up ettect, they 
will drape over narrow elastic bands o1 
taper into important looking cuffs. 

Neckline news will have a quicksilver 
character this fall. Many neck closings 
will tie high under the chin with an 
old world air. Others will be finished 
with bands, rounded yokes or small 
demure collars. Summer’s high style 
neckline, the flatteringly scooped-away 
curve often edged with a dainty ruffle, 
will be more widely accepted for both 
formal and informal party dresses. 

One of the most versatile necklines, 
particularly good for topping a multi- 
duty woolen dress, will have a low 
squared away or scooped out front. It 
can be dressed up or down by means 
of a round collared dickie, a soft scarf 
with jeweled pin or a daintily tucked 
vestee with embroidered neckruff. 

Though definitely a high style note 
for the sophisticated woman, fashion’s 
trend toward daringly low, wide neck- 
lines persists. 

Figure-hugging waistlines 
belted, wrapped or simply fitted — will 
continue in fashion’s silhouette. Coats, 
skirts, dresses and jumpers will all fea- 
ture the smallest possible waists above 
ever widening skirts. Pressed and un- 
pressed pleats, gathers, flares, peplums 
and huge pockets will help to minimize 
the waist and give a generously curved 
skirt line. 

Length as well as line will spell news 
in skirts. Already noticeably longe1 
than in war years, skirts will be length- 
ened even more during the next few 
months. By fall, they should reach about 
the center of the calf. Wise home sew- 
ers will guard against hopelessly out- 
dated garments by making larger than 
normal hem allowances. 

Movement and swing will distinguish 
young skirt fashions and smart seam- 
stresses will allow them as much full- 
ness as possible. Those who prefer to 
avoid fullness between waist and hip, 
will like the newly popular yoke-topped 
skirts with pressed or unpressed pleats. 
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Copyright 1916, Hollywood Pattern service 


Popular also for fall are the attractive 
tie- or snap-on peplums, made of same 
or contrasting material and fabric. This 
fashion is a true friend of budget-con 
scious planners, as the peplum can be 
utilized in giving the narrow skirt of a 
“holdover” dress an up-to-date ait 

Dress lines will repeat the fall fashion 
story in kaleidoscopic manner, offering 
endless possibilities for smart-looking 
garments which may include one two 
or many of the newest trends. Whil¢ 
high style hints at lowered waistlines, 
more tangible forecasts indicate the 
probable use of rich braids and velvet 
collars and trims on both dresses and 
suits. 

The woolen blouse, built on sweater 
lines and worn some last year, seems 
to be growing in popularity. It has the 
advantage of giving an all-one, dressy 
look when combined with a. skirt of 
the same color. 

Though we have voted every season 
a suit season, these basic wardrobe pieces 
will be even more popular next fall 

(Concluded on page 354) 
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Veterans Must Eat 


ARRIED veterans and their fami- 

lies at Indiana University are 

housed in a large trailer camp on 
the campus. With wives of these stu 
dents in mind, the home economics de- 
partment of the University School or- 
ganized an adult class for homemakers 
in marketing, meal planning and food 
preparation. 

Four of these young women were 
asked to serve as an advisory council 
to help plan the class and to assist in 
recruiting members. Because of limited 
laboratory facilities, the enrollment had 
to be small, so it was decided to confine 


the publicity largely to the trailer camp. 
A form letter explaining the purpose 
and nature of the class was sent to this 
group. and a notice was published in 
the town and student papers. 

Sixteen enthusiastic young women 
joined the resultant “Supper Club,” 
which met two nights each week for 
three weeks. Three meetings were given 
to discussion, demonstration and plan- 
ning and were alternated with labora- 
tory classes in which dinners were pre- 
pared and served to the veteran hus- 
bands. Since most of the class members 
worked from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., the 





Wives of veterans listened attentively to Ann Noble’s discussion of the selection 
and preparation of various meat cuts as demonstrated by the above wall chart. 
They were particularly interested in learning to cook the cheaper cuts of meat 





Veteran husbands were invited to three informal dinners prepared by their wives 
in the foods laboratory. The meals served were nutritious but inexpensive, well 
within the budget requirements of veterans living in the campus trailer camp 
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By Ann Noble 


Instructor and Critie Teacher, Home keonomics 
University School, Indiana University 


emphasis was placed on planning nu 
\ritious but inexpensive meals that 
could be prepared in a short time. 

At the first meeting the class mem- 
bers were asked to list the problems 
they wanted discussed during the course. 
Explaining that the trailers were 
equipped with kerosene stoves having 
small, separate, poorly-insulated ovens, 
one girl asked, “How can you tell the 
temperature in an oven that has no 
thermometer or heat control?’ Other 
typical questions were, “What kinds of 
meats, besides steaks and chops, can you 
cook on top of the stove?” “Are there 
prepared ‘mixes’ that are really good?” 
“I need sugar-saving recipes.” “Can you 
teach us to make good pie? My husband 
says mine is like eating a paper plate.” 
The lessons were planned around these 
and other expressed needs of the group. 

Meal planning seemed a good place 
to start, so the first class discussion cen 
tered around the Basic Seven. The film, 
“This, too, is Sabotage” was shown to 
stress the need for and ways of using the 
Basic Seven in meal planning. This was 
followed by a discussion of vegetable 
cookery including a comparison of froz- 
en, canned and fresh vegetables as to 
cost, food value and palatability. A 
demonstration of pastry making pre- 
ceded the first planning period. 

The class was divided into groups of 
three, each planning a day’s menu to 
meet the requirements of the Basic 
Seven. The dinner was to be prepared 
and served to the veteran husbands at 
the next class meeting, with the break- 
fast and luncheon served at home on 
that day. The three dinners served dur- 
ing the course were planned to cost no 
more than the laboratory fee paid by 
members of the class. 

Another class meeting was used to 
discuss meat buying and cuts of meat 
and to demonstrate some principles of 
meat cookery. Ground steak and ham- 
burger were shown to the class. ‘The 
cereal in the hamburger showed clearly 
when compared with the ground steak. 
This started a discussion on ways in 
which hamburger is sometimes extended 
in the market and differences in price 
between it and ground steak, in this 
case 27 cents and 38 cents, respectively. 
Using chuck steak costing 33 cents per 
pound, instead of round steak at 38 
cents per pound, for grinding or for 


(Concluded on page 355) 
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Katherine Connelly Wisely 


Editor of the School Lunch Section 





Cooperation Leads to Success 


HE school lunch program is here to stay. Its contribu- 

tion to national welfare in terms of better child 

health and consequently less loss of school time more 
than compensates for its financial cost. The natural 
situation which the school lunch provides for “learning 
by doing” justifies its inclusion as an integral part of 
modern education. 

An essential fact, all too often overlooked, is the 
obligation of those not directly concerned with the 
feeding of the pupils. Everyone who is associated with 
the school in any way—the principal, the teachers, the 
parents, the lunchroom staff, and even the custodian of 
the building—has a responsibility for making the school 
lunch program a success. The attitude of the principal 
affects the kind and amount of cooperation given by his 
staff. The teachers and parents can both help by pro- 
moting the kind of eating habits recommended for the 
school lunchroom. The lunchroom staff influences the 
food choices of pupils. The custodian plays an important 
part in determining the sanitary conditions of the sur 
roundings in which the pupils learn to eat the right 
food in the right way. 


HE government also cooperates in promoting the 

school lunch program. The subsidy available from 

the federal government makes it possible for more 
schools to serve nutritionally complete lunches than 
would otherwise be possible. The need for this financial 
aid is obvious. That many schools feel the need for 
such aid in order to serve adequate lunches is demon- 
strated by the fact that approximately twenty-five per 
cent of the nation’s schools now take advantage of the 
federal subsidy and that few of the schools not enrolled 
in the federal school lunch program consistently serve 
nutritionally complete meals. 
_ Less obvious yet perhaps even more important is the 
influence of the standards which must be met to qualify 
for federal aid. These standards are two-fold. One is 
concerned with the physical facilities required to prepare 
and serve lunches in a sanitary manner. The second is 
concerned with the nutritional values of the meals 
served. 

Evidence of ability to meet certain specified sanitary 
standards must be demonstrated before a school can be 
approved for federal subsidy. The standards are no 
higher than any of us would expect for food served to 
our children. Nevertheless, the requirement for improv- 
ing physical facilities in order to qualify for federal 
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reimbursement has greatly improved the condition of 
school lunchrooms throughout the country. 

The basic point concerning nutritional standards for 
the noontime meal, whether prepared at home or at 
school, is that it should provide at least one-third of 
the daily food requirement. This is achieved when a 
school follows the food pattern set up by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. All the food served 
at school may be prepared at school, or the school may 
prepare only certain foods needed to supplement ade 
quately the food brought from home. Lunches served 
under the federal school lunch program, depending upon 
their completeness, are designated as Type A, Type B, 
Iype C.* 

The Type A lunch will, if followed accurately, provide 
at least one-third of the daily food requirement of grow 
ing boys and girls. This food pattern is flexible enough 
to be met in all sections of the country under varving 
conditions of food service. 


F the educational opportunities of the school lunch 

program are to be achieved, all who are associated 

with the school must understand the basic require 
ments for nutritionally complete meals. The grown-ups 
who eat in the school lunchroom need to learn to eat 
nutritionally complete meals just as much as the young 
people do. In fact, they should be setting a good ex 
ample in food selection. Young people are quick to 
sense attitudes of grown-ups and eager to conform to 
what is “in vogue” in their school. Children are also 
quick to sense the tone of the lunchroom and to respond 
in kind. Even their voices are shrill or modulated de 
pending on the quality of the voices of those in authority 
whom they seek to emulate. That is why the practice 
of cafeteria courtesy is fundamental to a good school 
lunch program. 

Successful school lunch programs are cooperative ven 
tures. This cooperation may or may not extend beyond 
the community to include federal subsidy. That it is 
possible to achieve a satisfactory school lunch program 
without benefit of subsidy is shown in the following arti- 
cles in this issue, describing two successful school lunch 
programs. One is in an urban school setting; the other 
is in a small rural school. Both show the value of co- 
operation in providing tasty nutritionally complete 
lunches and in encouraging growing boys and girls to 
learn to eat properly. 


*A statement of the food items included in each of these types is found in the 
September, 1945, issue of Practical Home Economics, page 347. 
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Workshop in Nutrition 


By Barbara Reid Robson 


Supervisor of Cafeteria Services, Berkeley Public Schools, California 


WORKSHOP in nutrition was started at the Long- 

fellow Elementary School in Berkeley, California, 

in the fall of 1944. The immediate goal of the 
workshop was the development of an experimental nutri- 
tion program in the Longfellow Elementary School 
where there was a representative cross-section of Berke- 
ley’s wartime population. This was felt necessary to 
promote better nutrition and improved health for the 
children of the district. The long term objective was 
the development of a workable plan for a cooperative 
program in nutrition which might constitute a pattern 
to be modified for use in all Berkeley elementary schools. 

It was recognized that only insofar as the interest and 
cooperation of all persons touching the lives of children 
in the Longfellow School could be enlisted would prog- 
ress be made toward the goal of better nutrition and 
better health for all. 

Phe nutrition committee included the superintendent 
of schools, the principal of the Longfellow School, the 
nutrition consultant, the directors of curriculum, health 
services, health education, cafeterias, physical education 
and recreation, and the coordinators of parent centers 
and children care facilities, and of educational services. 

One of the outcomes of the first meeting of the nutri- 
tion committee was the organization of the group into 
four sub-committees—parent education, teacher training, 
cafeteria services and program evaluation. Each sub- 
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committee agreed to set up its objectives, plan its method 
of procedure and be ready to make a progress report of 
its activities at subsequent monthly meetings. 

To achieve a practical evaluation of school feeding 
operations, the cafeteria sub-committee comprised of the 
principal of the school, the nutrition consultant and the 
supervisor of cafeteria services made an appraisal of the 
operation of the cafeteria. 

A survey was made of the use pupils made of the 
cafeteria, of their habits in the selection of food, of the 
type and quality of the food provided and of the condi- 
tions under which the food was produced. 

The most pertinent findings of the survey were that 
about half of the pupils ate their lunch at the school, 
that over half of these ate a fair to good lunch, that the 
consumption of salads, vegetables, fruit and desserts 
other than ice cream was low. The number of mid- 
morning lunches of milk and a rolled oat cookie was 
small. The amount spent for lunch varied from ten to 
thirty-eight cents per meal. About one-third of the 
children spent ten to nineteen cents per meal; a second 
third spent twenty to twenty-three cents; the remainder 
spent twenty-four to twenty-eight cents. 

The check on the food served showed that it was gen- 
erally well cooked, the menus usually acceptable. Need 
for improvement in storage of vegetables, refrigeration 
facilities and dish washing was noted. 

It was recommended that a nutritionally. complete 
lunch following the pattern of the California Dairy 
Council’s vitality lunch or the Federal Type A lunch 

(Continued on page 360) 
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Lunch in a 
(me-Room School 


By Evelyn James 


Nutritionist, Home Economics Department 
Tuskegee Institute. Alabama 


RBAN schools with their well equipped kitchens 

and cafeterias have long been ladling and spooning 

lunches. Semi-rural schools with the aid of govern- 
ment assistance have been developing their lunch pro- 
grams. But until the Nutrition Institute at Tuskegee 
adopted the school lunch program as its major project, 
the possibilities in serving hot mid-day meals in the one- 
room rural schools of Alabama had been comparatively 
unexplored. 

Phe Nutrition Institute began its drive for better 
school Junches in Macon County where there are twenty 
three one-room schools with an enrollment of 4,525 
pupils in the first six grades. A typical lunch brought 





Nothing is impossible—unless we admit it. Many people say 
that a good school lunch cannot be served without “proper” 
equipment. Here is the story of a school that has done it 
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School lunches taste better and table manners become a 
habit when food is served with gay place mat and napkin 


from home by these children consisted of a biscuit with 
preserves or jelly. This was supplemented by purchases 
of candy and cookies if a store were nearby. 

After a survey of the situation, we obtained the school 
supervisor’s consent to choose a school in) which to 
initiate a school lunch program. We selected a typical 
school where six grades were taught by one teacher in 
one room. Fifty-one pupils were enrolled; the average 
attendance was forty-five. The schoolroom was twenty 
feet by twenty-eight feet. The only cooking equipment 
was a sinall heating stove. 

When we made our first visit to the school to discuss 
plans with the teacher, she concurred heartily with the 
program. We then listed the following articles which 
the pupils were asked to bring from home: canned food, 
fork or spoon, plate or bowl, glass or small glass jar, 
sacks for making table mats and napkins. 

lo defray the cost of the food served, pupils were 
asked to contribute the money they would otherwise 
spend at the store for candy, cookies or, buns. They 
have been quite willing to do this since they preter the 
school lunches to those brought from home. 

When we made our next visit to the school, we were 
gratified to find that most of the children had brought 
their plates, bowls, spoons, glasses or glass jars, canned 
vegetables or fruit and home cured meat. In addition, 
many had contributed their candy money. 

College students contributed the missing pieces of 
tableware service and also volunteered to help prepare 
and serve the lunches. One of our off-campus students 
solicited funds in the community. 
equipment and in a few days—only one week after ow 


Phe college lent us 


first visit—we were ready to serve lunch. 

We realized that if the lunch consisted merely of more 
of the same foods eaten in most homes in this area. the 
school lunch program would deteat its purpose. We 
needed not “mother’s own cooking” but a nutritionally 


(Concluded on next page) 


This article is based on a paper read at the Nutrition Institute and Food Show, 
April 8, 1946, commemorating the tenth anniversary of the four-vear course in 
Commercial Dietetics at Tuskegee Institute 
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Pupils in this one-room school praised their food to Kath- 
erine Wisely, left, who spoke on The School Lunch Program 


and = National Welfare at = Tuskegee’s Nutrition Institute 


satistactory lunch, requiring a minimum of preparation, 
moderate in Cost, casy to serve, attractive in appearance 
and pleasing in flavor. 

Our first lunch included one protein-rich food as the 
hot dish, a vegetable or salad, whole wheat bread and 
milk. It was prepared at the college by college students 
and served by them in the schoolroom to forty pupils. 

Staple items in our menus were cornbread, whole 
wheat bread and milk. Despite the widely-circulated 
rumor that rural children will not eat whole wheat 
bread or drink sweet milk, not one of the forty ever 
refused the bread and only one boy refused to drink 
sweet milk. 

An outdoor fireplace was improvised to heat the water 
for washing dishes while the stove in the classroom was 
in use during lunch time. The dishes are thoroughly 
washed and stored in a cabinet. They are rinsed again 
with boiling water just before using. To be on the safe 
side we had the spring water used by the school tested 
for bacteria by the science department of Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Surroundings can often make or break a school lunch 
program. Our school needed decorating. With the help 
of the Director of the Beautification Program in the 
Rural Education Extension Department and_ students 
in the Departments of Education and Home Economics, 
the school was completely repainted, both inside and 
outside. 

Mats and napkins were made for the school by the 
college freshman classes in care of the house. The actual 
cost of these accessories made from flour and feed sacks 
was only one cent apiece, but they are so attractive that 
we feel they would sell easily for $3.00 or $4.00 a set 
in any city department store. 

The Home Economics Stafl of Tuskegee Institute con- 
tinued to work with the teacher and pupils until they 
were ready to take over the work of the noon meal them- 
selves. At the present time, one protein-rich hot dish 
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is prepared on the small stove and the salad and salad 
dressing are prepared in the classroom. The whole wheat 
bread is purchased from the store since there are no 
facilities for baking. The lunch is prepared, served and 
the dishes washed by the older pupils. 

Our accomplishments to date include: 


cappella 755 
Average number of pupils served daily ........... 10 
Place mats made and owned by school ........... 43 
Napkins made and owned by school ............. 47 
Contributions by pupils ................ oes ey lego 
Pent GENE TOF GOO... kk. ce acs s wees se SI4S7 


* This amount does not include value of food donated 

by parents. 

Our plans for the coming year for this school provide 
for: 

|. Meeting with parents and asking them to contribute: 
a. At least twenty quarts of vegetables and fruit per 

child for the next school year, 
b. Homemade peanut butter. 
c. One pound of meat for each child per montn. 
d. Green vegetables from a year-round garden. 

2. Contacting the nearby stores and asking their cooper- 
ation in supplying whole wheat bread each day. 

3. Requesting the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to donate beef which the Department of Home 
Economics will be asked to can. 

t. Having a food shower during the last week of Septem- 
ber, 1946, 

». Serving milk each day from a safe source. 

6. Purchasing some necessary utensils. 

7. Suggesting menus based on the food on hand or avail- 
able in the community. 

8. Asking each child to save one cent per week during 
his vacation for school lunch purposes. 

9. Asking the Macon County Health Department to 
weigh and measure each child _at_regular intervals. 
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School Lunch Editor 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Juvenile Food Connoisseurs 

Cleveland, Ohio, finds that tasty food is the best single 
means of encouraging good lunch selection in school 
cafeterias. Foods needed from a nutritive standpoint 
must look attractive and taste good if Cleveland pupils 
are to be expected to choose them. 

Home economics teachers in Cleveland schools are 
teaching not only the art of cookery but are cooperating 
in an interdepartmental effort to put “good nutrition 
into practice.” Devices used to stimulate good lunch 
selection have included: articles in school papers; an- 
nouncements in home room bulletins; radio announce- 
ments of tray specials to be featured in school lunch- 
rooms; talks given by lunchroom managers to school 
assemblies, school organizations, parents associations and 


(Concluded on page 356) 
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An attractive entrance creates a good impression 


Remodeling Homemaking Rooms 


OUR principal has asked you to 
draw up plans for remodeling the 
homemaking department. The 
school board approves, and now it is up 
to you to tell them what you want. You 
will not be able to draw all the minute 
details but you can do much to help 
the architect, contractor or equipment 
company hired to do the remodeling. 

Before you start the remodeling plans, 
there are a number of things you should 
consider. First of all, there may be 
some other room or rooms in another 
location in the school building which 
would be more suitable for remodeling 
into homemaking rooms than the one, 
or ones, now occupied. Maybe the 
building in general does not warrant a 
large expenditure of money for re- 
modeling the homemaking department 
and only minor changes should be 
made, awaiting the time when a new 
building will include a modern depart- 
ment. 

After the rooms have been decided 
upon, often the next thing to determine 
is the possibility of taking down walls 
or putting in connecting archways. ‘The 
principal or some local contractor can 
no doubt tell you which walls may be 
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removed without undermining the safe- 
ty of the building. 

You, of course, will know the ap 
proximate size of the classes and will 
keep in mind possible growth in high 
school population. You will know the 
types of homes in the community and 
the extra curricular activities which cen- 
ter around the homemaking department 
such as banquets, after-the-game lunch 
for basketball players, adult group meet- 
ings and the like. 

You will consider the possibility of a 
school lunch program and its relation, 
if any, to the department. You will 
consider various methods of teaching 
which may be used, including informal 
discussions, demonstrations and _ films. 
You will gather together all the new 
literature, bulletins, books and articles 
on homemaking departments and thor 
oughly digest them. You will visit some 
up-to-date departments. 

Now you are ready for your first step 
which will be to draw to scale its room 
or rooms selected. One-fourth inch to 
one foot is a good proportion. Fre- 
quently one large homemaking room 
may be planned to better advantage 
than the old fashioned layout of sepa- 


By Anna Belle Robinson 


Assistant Professor of Home Economies Education 
University of Hlinois, Urbana 


rate food and clothing laboratories, a 
small dining room,’ a fitting room, a 
dark storeroom, with possibly connect- 
ing hallways. Maybe all partitions can 
be removed except one and an archway 
can be made between two rooms. Keep 
in mind that it is not always necessary 
to have an archway in the middle of a 
wall. Very often a unit kitchen will 
work in better if the archway is to one 
side. 

After the floor plan has been simpli 
fied and drawn to scale the next step is 
to draw flat-surface all room equipment 
to the same scale. This will include 
cupboards, stoves, refrigerators, sinks 
with single and double compartments, 
sewing machines, tables, lavatory, stor- 
age cupboards for cleaning equipment 
and for aprons, filing cabinets, chairs, 
davenport, etc. From stiff paper cut as 
many of these as you think the size of 
your department will need. I believe 
you will have fun in manipulating them 
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Plan of Enlarged Living Center 


There is some question as to the num- 
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THE MAIN ROOMS 


Ihey teel that the young and inexperi 
enced teacher, of whom there are many, 
tannot supervise well such a variety of 
activities when even experienced teach 
as find it difficult. I agree with the 
latter group until educational research 
proves differently. 

When you are planning the unit 
kitchens, keep in mind just what you 
will want to store in each cupboard and 
drawer. Study kitchen plans in new 
(exts, magazine articles, bulletins and 

(Continued on page 349) 
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MULTI- PURPOSE UNIT? 


The illustrations on these four pages are from Principles of Planning the 
Homemaking Department by Anna Belle Robinson and William Hunt Scheick. 
This 28-page bulletin is a publication of the University of Illinois where Mr. 
Scheick is Associate Professor of Architecture. The illustration on this page 
gives a perspective view of an entire homemaking department planned for 
use by both girls and boys in high school classes. The inset, at the left, shows 
the entry, storage room and living center in detail. The department as a 
whole offers many suggestions for both new and remodeled homemaking units 
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VIEW FROM MAIN ROOM 






DEMONSTRATION 


The multi-purpose unit above offers maximum use of space in a one-room homemaking department. The raised plat- 
form provides an ideal spot for demonstrations, fashion shows, plays and films. Venetian blinds in the background, a 
luxury feature, may be added as funds are available. Portable screens serve the purpose more economically 
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NEW FINDINGS 


Resulting from a project conducted 
by 5 great American universities* 
reveal the value of canned foods 

as a low-cost source of 


ASCORBIC ACID 














*Detailed report published in the August 10th, 1944, issue of THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


E. the first time, reliable evaluation tables 
are now available indicating the relative nutritive 
qualities of a wide variety of canned foods. 

This advertisement presents specific data regard- 
ing ascorbic acid. Succeeding advertisements will 
deal with other vitamins. 

Canned orange juice leads other canned foods in 
ascorbic acid values, as might have been expected. 
The research revealed an average of 39.4 mg. per 100 
gm. In other words, a single 8-0z. glass of canned 
orange juice can be expected to supply more than the 
recommended daily allowance of 75 mg. 

Among the foods studied, next best sources of 
ascorbic acid in cans were canned grapefruit juice, 
(33.8 mg. per 100 gm.) and canned grapefruit seg- 
ments (24.6 mg. per 100 gm.) 

Other good sources, in order of ascorbic acid 
content, were canned tomatoes—canned all-green 
asparagus—canned tomato juice—canned spinach 
—canned peas (sweet Alaska). 

Thus the vitamin values of canned foods run 


generally parallel to so-called “fresh” foods, with 
relatively small average losses in the commercial 
canning process. This is especially significant for 
one important reason: 

Because all canned foods are processed — ready 
to warm or chill and eat—the nutritive values for 
canned foods are net values. This contrasts with 
the gross values always quoted for raw foods, such 
as vegetables, which are subject to widely varying 
deductions for losses resulting both in transit from 
field to kitchen and in home preparation, which is 
too often destructive, especially of the water- 
soluble vitamins. 

As a reader of this publication, you play an im- 
portant part in helping to form public dietary 
habits. We urgently request your support’ in dis- 
seminating information regarding the good values 
of canned foods in supplying nutrition at low cost. 
As an aid, a leaflet has been prepared in lay 
language. Upon your request we shall be happy to 


send one or more copies for your use. Please address: 


eee a oe 


ET: 





CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., 60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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No other container 
protects like the can 
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What's Going On in the 





ROM now on, marital difficulties 
brought before the New York City 
Home Court will be discussed in a 
home setting. Seven rooms of the Mag- 
istrate’s Court have been set aside for 
consultation rooms, reception room, 
playroom for children and a kitchen. 
Married couples suffering from “post 
war tension difficulties” will be inter- 
viewed in the consultation rooms. If 
there are children, they will be cared 
for by a hired staff of social workers 
either in the playroom or at an adja 
cent outdoor playground. The kitchen 
will be used for the children’s milk. 


Throw Out the Lifeline 

Children in the crawling and toddling 
stages can be kept from straying into 
danger by the use of a new device which 
does not hamper their playing but does 
limit their activity to a safe radius. 

A nylon cord with a tensile strength 
of one hundred pounds plus an auto 
matic take-up reel which can be an 
chored in the ground outdoors or at- 
tached to furniture indoors, is fastened 
to the child’s clothes or harness and 
adjusted by the parent to any desired 
length. ‘Thus the child can move freely 
in a prescribed circle while the auto- 
matic reel takes up the slack and pre- 
vents possible tangles. 


Small Electric Motors 

The shortage of small electric motors 
is holding up the production of refrig- 
erators, washing machines and other 
household electrical equipment for 
which millions of American families are 
eagerly waiting. 

These mechanisms, called fractional 
motors because they are less than one 
horsepower, are the power plants of 
household appliances and their largest 
use is in the home equipment industry. 


Sheets For Rent 

A sheet rental service is now being 
offered by a consolidated laundry cor- 
poration in New York City. This com 
pany rents sheets, towels and_ pillow 
cases to housewives at a lower cost per 
unit than the housewives can have their 
own sheets laundered. Present rental 
rates are twelve cents per sheet and four 
cents each for pillow cases and towels, 
whereas the laundries charge sixteen 
cents per sheet and five to six cents per 
pillow case and towel. 

The housewife who uses this service 
will not have an investment tied up in 
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sheets and pillow cases. Her linen stor- 
age problem will be solved. There will 
be no mending of torn sheets. 

From a cleanliness angle, this service 
can be trusted the same as any com- 
mercial laundry service. Hotel sheets 
and diapers are already handled in this 
manner. 


Spray It On 

There's nothing like an electric paint 
sprayer for taking the pain out of paint- 
ing. 

Latest of the sprayers to make its 
debut is one with an adjustable nozzle, 
powered by a 110-120 volt electric uni- 
versal motor (AC or DC) with a built- 
in compressor which develops twenty- 
two pounds of free air. The motor has 
an adjustable strap attached to it which 
can be worn over the painter’s shoulder 
for ease in manipulation. A_ nickel- 
plated frame and sprayhead is attached 
to a large 24-ounce capacity glass jar, 
making a total weight of eight pounds. 

This sprayer can be used successfully 
with paint, enamel, stain, varnish and 
lacquer. It is a great time-saver in cov- 
ering such hard-to-paint items as screens, 
radiators, trellises and niches in furni- 
ture. 


ith Zone Cookery 


A low-pressure steam oven may be an 
integral part of the gas stove of the 
future. This steam unit, to be called 
the fourth zone, is the same size as the 
dry heat oven, large enough to prepare 
several foods at the same time. Its oper- 
ation is simple and the results excellent 
in terms of food retention of form, 
flavor, color and nutritive value. The 
food may be cooked in aluminum pans 
or regular serving dishes. 

This unit offers additional service in 
defrosting and heating frozen foods. It 
does not replace the dry oven, but sup- 
plements it. 


Frozen Foods Utility Bag 

{An insulated bag that will keep froz- 
en foods and other perishables for eight 
hours without thawing or melting has 
recently been developed to solve the 
problem of safely transporting foods 
from frozen food locker or market to 
the home refrigerator. 

An attractive fabrikoid covering and 
lacquered neoprene lining encase an in- 
terlining of fiberglas which provides 
the necessary insulation. The bag is 
manufactured in three models: a zipper 
style, a foldover style and a Mother 
Hubbard drawstring bag. 


On the Way 


© Modern “warming closet’—Even the 
most fragile china runs no risk of dam- 
age when set to warm in the thermo- 
statically controlled dish warmer draw- 
ers on new electric ranges. 

@ Nylon hairnets—Nylon, always pop- 
ping up in some new guise, is now be- 
ing used in hairnets. The delicate 40 
denier fibers make the net look like 
human hair. 

@ Barbecue broiler—This portable bar- 
becue broiler has four removable skew- 
ers which rotate automatically and can 
turn out a delectable shish-ke-bab for 
four in three to four minutes. It may 
be attached to the kitchen stove or used 
outdoors with bottled gas. 

e Midget extinguishers—Lightest fire 
extinguisher on record is a new midget 
weighing only ten ounces, complete 
with chemical filler. It is attractive, easy 
to operate and guaranteed effective on 
small fires. 

e Traveling ironing board—A portable 
light weight aluminum ironing board 
which will fold to fit into a traveling 
bag is now on the market. Known as 
the “Quicky” it can be used flat on a 
desk or between the backs of two chairs. 
An insulated board back protects the 
furniture. 

@ Adjustable shower rod— This new 
shower rod which can be adjusted to 
any height is particularly useful for 
women. They can take a shower with- 
out getting the hair wet and remove leg 
makeup without washing the entire 
body. 

@ Plastic sponges—Pliable sponges made 
of cellulose bound together with mildew- 
proof thread have many of the proper- 
ties of the natural sponge and will hold 
up to twenty times their weight in 
moisture. 


About Housing and Homes 

The April, 1946, issue of Fortune 
Magazine was devoted primarily to a 
presentation of the present and future 
of housing. It is an issue which no 
home economist can afford to miss. 

A new publication, Your Own Home, 
geared to the interests of small home 
owners, will feature articles in non-tech- 
nical language on building, remodel- 
ing, financing and managing homes. 
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Remodeling Home- 
making Rooms 


(Continued from page 345) 
pamphlets put out by reliable commer- 
cial companies. You will collect some 
excellent ideas. 

You will need more storage space fot 
equipment in each unit kitchen than in 
a home since four girls may be working 
in one kitchen. You will need more 
knives, spoons, pans, mixing bowls, bak- 
ing sheets, etc. It makes it easier to 
keep each unit kitchen completely 
equipped, and offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a study of the wearing qual- 
ity of different wares, if each unit kitch- 
en is outfitted with a different ware. 
For example, there may be an all-alumi- 
num kitchen, a pyrex and plastics one, 
an enamel one, and possibly a fourth 
with twenty-five cent and dollar store 
equipment. Working surfaces and sinks 
might also vary in finish. It is advisable 
to have the china and silverware in all 
units identical since you may want to 
use them frequently at a long table as 
in the case of serving a mother-and- 
daughter luncheon, a school board din- 
ner or a faculty banquet. 

One of the details which you will 
have to include in your plans is a place 
for drying the tea towels. In one school 


I have seen a cabinet filled with towel. 


racks built above a radiator with the 
bottom of the cabinet left open for the 
hot air to circulate. In another school, 
a drying cabinet was planned between 
two radiators, the ends next to the 
radiators being left open so that the 
hot air could circulate. The top, on the 
same level with the radiators, was 
hinged in the middle and could be 
lifted so that towels could easily be 
hung to dry on the enclosed racks. 

Storage space is usually at a premium 
and while there may be some objection 
because of safety hazards to high stor- 
age space, it does furnish a place to 
keep equipment infrequently used such 
as punch bowl and glasses, costumes for 
plays. special canning utensils and the 
like. 

You will need storage space for many 
things, so check your plans carefully. Is 
there some place for that roll of paper, 
the extra bulletins, books, charts, vases. 
decorative objects, arts and crafts mate- 
rials, toys, bed and table linens? Have 
vou provided a place for the small hand 
loom, the dress form, the sewing ma- 
chine attachments and extra sewing 
equipment all teachers should have on 
hand? Did you plan a locker for your- 
self? Is there some place for the stu- 
dents to put their books when they 
enter the room? Is there a place near the 
blackboard for chalk, erasers, crayons? 
Have you included a medicine cabinet 
for first aid? Is there a shelf for the 

(Continued on page 351) 
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e Here’s ready help for you in answering 
teen-agers’ questions . . . Answers to 
their baffling ‘‘what-to-do’s”’ and “how-to's” 
for getting on in the world. Tactful yet 
down-to-earth information on good 
grooming, manners, charm and other 
problems so fundamental to a 
well-balanced outlook on life. 


e This expert advice has been capsuled in 
a series of sprightly bulletins popular all 
over the country with teachers and 
teensters alike. One series for girls, 

“Look Lovely Angel”... one for boys, 
“Man to Man’... plus a compre- 
hensive outline for you, 

“Grooming for Young America.” 


e Get this useful material free! 
Just send in the coupon in the 
coupon section of this magazine. 





Arrid booth at the 
American Home Eco- 


Be sure to yisit the 
nomics rhage ( 


Convention. . .atthe 
Cleveland Public Au 
ditorium, June 24-27 


Only safe, gentle, Arrid 
gives you this thorough 5-way protection! 


. No other deodorant tested stops perspiration and odor so effectively, yet so safely 

. More effective in stopping perspiration than any other leading deodorant cream, accord- 
ing to our laboratory tests. 

. Does not rot clothes. Does not irritate the skin. Antiseptic. 

4. Soft, smooth, creamy... easy to apply. Greaseless and stainless, too 

. Awarded the Seal of Approval of the American Institute of Laundering for being 
harmless to fabric. 


Ne 
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SBC pins tax Also 1L0¢ and 59¢ 


New, Improved Postwar AR R | D 


In the same familiar package . . . marked with a star %& above the price 
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HERE is general agreement that re- 

cent extreme textile shortages are on 

the last lap, but lack of balanced 
production, the uncertain fate of OPA, 
more customers to supply and the pos- 
sible distribution of textiles keep sup- 
plics unbalanced. 


The rumor that all or some fabric 
restrictions may soon be lifted carries 
the prospect that more goods will be 
held off the market in hopes of better 
prices. If this happens, scarcities will 
continue for a few more months. 


Cotton Grown in Colors 


Rose, lemon, brown and green cotton 
blossoms are an actuality, say reports 
from Russia. Experiments conducted 
over a period of years in the U.S.S.R. 
are now beginning to show results in 
good yields of colored cotton crops. 

Color fastness of the fabric, according 
to Russian sources, is greater than that 
of fabrics made from cotton colored 
with artificial dyes. American cottons 
with green and brown lints have been 
known for some time but are not grown 
on a large scale. 


Butterfly Weight Fabrics 

Gossamer weight worsted woven with 
an alginate (seaweed) carrier thread 
(described on page 102, February issue 
of PracticAL HomME Economics) which 
dissolves in a scouring process leaving 
the wool only, has made its first public 
appearance. In a recent English ex- 
hibit of new fabrics, one ounce worsted 
in cream color with a plain warp and 
crepe filling was suggested for blouses, 
evening gowns, lingerie and _ shirtings 
for luxury tropical wear. Commercial 
production is delayed by a_ bottleneck 
at the spinning stage but some yardage 
may be seen here this fall. 


What's in a Name? 

Man-made protein textile fibers, of 
animal or vegetable base, such as the 
casein of milk, soybeans, peanuts, corn 
and fish, have been tentatively christ- 
ened with the name of “azlon.” If 
finally approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission and industry, this word 
will serve as the generic term identify- 
ing all American man-made natural pro- 
tein fibers. 

Nothing in the rules for the use of 
this term will prevent the use of trade- 
marks that have already been or may 
be proposed to identify certain types 
of “azlon” fibers. For example, “Ara- 
lac” azlon may be used to identify the 
protein fiber with a casein of milk base, 
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“Soylon” azlon for the protein fiber 
from soybeans. The proposed generic 
term “‘azlon” and the rules under which 
it will be used will apply only to our 
American protein fibers. 


For Men Only 

Men may still have difficulty in find- 
ing more than a barrel to clothe them 
but they won’t need to go bare headed! 
Among the newer developments are 
men’s hats made of felt in which wool 
is combined with vinyon fibers. The 
vinyon fibers are fused with the wool 
fibers and become part and parcel of 
the finished felt. Tests have shown the 
hats won't shrink or lose their shape 
even when thoroughly soaked. These 
“Plastic-Felt” hats, as they are called, 
are also lighter in weight than other 
wool-content felts. 


Wonders Never Cease 


Among the recently unveiled results 
of wartime chemical research is the dis- 
closure that a nylon textile fiber with 
elastic properties approaching those of 
rubber has been made on an experi- 
mental scale. 

One type, with the laboratory label 
of Isobutyl 610 can be stretched 250 to 
400 per cent in comparison with 600 to 
1100 per cent for rubber. The elastic 
recovery of this nylon was about 95 to 
99 per cent as compared with 100 per 
cent for rubber. Nylon of the type used 
for hosiery has an elongation of only 
15 to 25 per cent. The new elastic 
nylon yarn is still in the test tube stage. 
None is commercially available nor will 
it be for some time to come. 


More Finishing Touches 

Keeping pace with developments of 
textile finishes alone is a full-time task 
these days. Here are a few of the latest 
ones announced: 

Patonized, for use on wool yarns, is 
the shrink resistant finish of a British 
firm. With this treatment, it is claimed 
the fiber is made shrinkproof and at the 
same time keeps its soft wooly handle, 
elasticity and color. 

Sheerset, a resin finish designed to 
prevent sheer fabrics from wilting, los- 
ing their shape and their crispness when 
wet or after washing, is an American 
development. It is claimed that this 
finish will give organdies, nets, laces, 
voiles, dotted Swiss and marquisette less 
shrinkage, less tendency to stretch and 
lasting crispness. 

Syion was originally announced as a 
chemical agent to make sheer stockings 
run resistant and to take the shine off 
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serge. More recently it has been found 
that syton applied to cotton increases 
the tensile strength up to forty per cent. 


Plans Afoot 

What will hosiery be like when the 
stocking lines fade into the realm of 
nightmarish memories, when the shelves 
are amply stocked and when the stock- 
ing business is looking for customers? 
These are questions that are receiving 
a good deal of attention. 

First of all, it is believed that hose 
will be sheerer—and sheerer! Interest in 
the finest gauges—51, 54 and 60—is very 
marked, and mill men are planning fu- 
ture production accordingly. Then, 20 
denier nylon yarns are expected within 
a few more months and the 15 denier 
yarns are expected to follow shortly. 
That means we shall have hose twice as 
fine as those now available. Widespread 
proportioned sizing to give better fit to 
the slim, heavy and junior leg can be 
expected. Because they are more flat- 
tering to the leg, more natural skin 
tones will be in order when more colors 
can be offered. This is especially true 
in the seamless hose which may corner 
a big section of the hosiery market. 


Leg News 
Raw silk shipments from Japan con- 
tinue to arrive in the New York mar- 
kets. Fabrics and hosiery of the first 
shipments made a few months back are 
due in stores within the next few weeks. 
Quantities of these silk items will be 
small at the start. It has been predicted 
that the price of the first postwar silk 
stockings will be about $3.50 or $4.00 
per pair. 
Color Cues 


The gay mood which usually accom- 
panies a postwar period is reflected in 
textile colors which are becoming more 
brilliant, subtle and varied. Here are 
some scheduled for fall clothing: teal 
biue, with more emphasis on green 
than on the blue side; jade green with 
a blue cast; black browns, brown with 
a black cast that almost makes it seem 
black from a distance; fuchsia, that is 
more soft rose in feeling than the shock 
tones; deep corals; true oranges and 
red in ripe tomato shades. 
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Remodeling Home- 
making Kooms 
(Continued from page 349) 


clock and one for the radio? Do you 
have two ironing board cabinets with 
one portable which may be moved to 
another part of the room for demon- 
strations? 

Do your plans include a cozy nook 
or place where the teacher may have 
conferences with her students, or where 
students may sit and read some of the 
interesting magazines or new _ books 
which have just been purchased for the 
department? 

Just how essential it is to plan space 
for complete laundry equipment is de- 
batable. Many people would hesitate to 
send all their soiled clothes represent- 
ing a typical family wash to the school 
to be laundered by the students, for it 
has been found in a recent research 
study that people are sensitive about 
such things. The outdoor method of 
drying clothes with sunshine as a natu- 
ral bleach is in most cases the home 
method of drying, and this could not 
be done in a school yard. Some of the 
newer and very efficient washing ma- 
chines require a larger amount of water 
than most rural homes would have 
available. A modern electric washing 
machine mangle and drier would prove 
expensive for the smaller high school 
in relation to the few times it would 
be used during a year. Because of these 
reasons a small electric washer which 
could be stored in a cupboard for doing 
personal laundry that every girl has 
occasion to do might be the extent of 
the laundry equipment. 

An ingenious teacher in a smaller 
community might plan to use various 
homes with reputations for high stand- 
ards of laundering as places for the 
students to observe and assist. Conclu- 
sions drawn as to various equipment 
and methods used in these different 
homes might be of more value than a 
laundry set up in the school. So while 
you may not provide for elaborate laun- 
dry equipment in your remodeling plan, 
it does not mean that you will not 
include a unit on laundry problems in 
your course of study. 

If you cannot have all of these desir- 
able features in your remodeled home- 
making center, what will have to be 
sacrificed? The same storage space could 
be used for aprons and the hanging of 
garments under construction. The teach- 
er could have a locker in the teacher's 
rest room. If necessary, there could be 
a portable blackboard. Each situation 
will determine what will have to be 
sacrificed. 

in many of the high schools one side 
of the room is banked with windows 
and storage space seems hopeless. In 

(Concluded on page 353) 
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NEW VOGUE PROMOTES 
BETTER NAIL GROOMING HABITS 


GooD GROOMING teachers will 
quickly see why the new Dura- 
GLOoss vogue of “individual” finger- 
tip make-up is so popular with such 
socially prominent young women as 
Mrs. Jesse Spalding IIl—the former 
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Vivi Gould Fairchild. For this new 
fashion emphasizes good taste—tells 
how to style the nails suitably for 
every Occasion and costume. 

And it’s all so simple with the 
Dura-GLoss Quick Trick* tech- 
nique. No need for a complete mani- 
cure each time—individual styling 
can be achieved by changing polish 
shades and trying different “moon 
and tip” effects. And with Dura- 
GLOss, variety is no extravagance, 
Only 10¢, it’s as fine a polish as 
money can buy. 

Demonstrate this new vogue to 
your students. You'll be gratified by 
the improvement it will make in 
their nail grooming habits. 
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RA-GLOSS Delish 


Every Fashionable Shade vf Nail Polish Made ls Made By DURA-GLOss 


Copr. 1946, Lork Lasoratorieés, Paterson, N.J. Founded by E, T. Reynolds 
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What's Going Qn in 





AVE FOOD-—SAVE LIVES is the 

plea of a pin-up sheet distributed 

through 140,000 schools in the 
United States by the American Red 
Cross. This pin-up for the home kitch- 
en presents six simple ways in which 
every American family can cooperate 
with the Famine Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee to help the millions overseas 
now facing death from starvation. 

Movies, too, tell the famine story. 
Freedom from Famine and Suffer Little 
Children—real-life motion pictures show- 
ing the food conditions in starving areas 
overseas—are being shown throughout 
the nation to rally Americans to the 
food conservation program. Both films 
are available for school or club showing 
from State Extension libraries. 

We in America must save and share 
lest millions of our neighbors die. 


Effects of Feed Shortage 

Shortages of feed for livestock may 
seem remote from the dining room 
table, but once the farmer has cut his 
breeding stock because of lack of feed, 
it takes a long time to build up his 
livestock population again. Thus the 
current livestock feed shortage will un 
doubtedly result in shortages of meat, 
dairy and poultry supplies well into 
1947. 

Full storage warehouses can supply 
consumers with adequate supplies of 
poultry until the coming fall but if 
feed shortages continue a cut of 25 per 
cent is expected. 

The effects of feed deficits on hogs 
will be seen in leaner bacon and a slump 
in the number of hogs in next year’s 
market. 

The dirth of corn protein meals and 
molasses necessary to produce Grade A 
steaks and roasts will make this grade 
hard to find. Reduction of dairy herds 
due to the feed shortage will be reflected 
in lower milk production and conse 
quent shortages of other dairy products. 

Still other consumer items expected 
to be hit by the feed shortage are pet 
foods and furs. 


The Meat Black Market 

\ nationwide survey of the black 
yarket in meat, recently made and pub 
lished by the American Meat Institute, 
reveals the extent and cost of the black 
narket to American consumers. 

The survey was handled by two in 
lependent market research agencies who 
sent housewife shoppers from eleven 
coast-to-coast cities into neighborhood 
stores for beef, veal, lamb and pork. 
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The housewives bought a total of 3,495 
cuts of meat in 1,803 stores. After the 
meat was graded by meat experts on 
loan from the United States Army and 
weighed prices paid were checked with 
OPA ceilings. Here are the results: 

Five out of six stores sold two-thirds 
of their meat supply at over-ceiling 
prices. The average per cent of cuts 
bought over ceiling in eleven cities was 
68 per cent. The average price of these 
cuts was 29 per cent over ceiling. Over 
15,000,000 consumers, represented in 
the eleven cities surveyed, are paying 
$1.20 for a legal $1.00 worth of meat. 
The black market is costing the Ameri- 
can public $1,250,000,000 a year. 

This survey was conservative, accord- 
ing to the Institute. They point out 
that no investigation was made of un- 
dercover deals, the price of meat in res 
taurants, the price of meat for new cus 
tomers, the price consumers pay when 
they buy directly from black market 
slaughterers and the price of meat not 
cut to conform with OPA regulations. 

Are we, as home economists, doing 
all we can to fight the black market? 





This is the emblem of the Famine 
Emergency Campaign. It is a_ re- 


minder that the hungry can’t wait 


— Worth Repeating — 


“The great conflict is over, but this 
is no time to let up... not while 
hunger stalks the world. Food is today 
the most sought after commodity in the 
world. We are now challenged to help 
win this global ‘war against hunger. 
Hungry people make poor disciples of 
democracy. Food is still one of the 
most vital weapons in securing a_ last- 
ing and stable peace. Growing more 
home gardens is one way to help. Every 
pound of food eaten fresh from the 
garden or preserved for use next winter 
will release an equivalent amount of 
food to be shipped to the starving mil- 
lions . . .’°—President Harry S. Truman 


Help Homemakers Save Bread 

Homemakers are being urged to save 
every ounce of bread to fill the dietary 
needs of members of the household. 
Chey are being asked to serve at each 
meal only what will be eaten, and to 
make use of dry bread in special dishes, 
in entrees and desserts and accompani- 
ments. 

The American Institute of Baking 
says, “Bread cut in small cubes may be 
toasted in the oven and used as crou- 
tons; crumbs may be used savingly as 
toppings for casserole dishes; while 
crusts or other left-overs find use in pud- 
dings and other desserts. Bread must re- 
main available in this country for all 
workers and children who carry lunches. 
With a world food scarcity, conservation 
is necessary for ourselves as individuals, 
for our country as a whole and for mil- 
lions throughout the world who face 
famine.” 


Fortified California Wines 

B-vitamins may be added to Califor 
nia wines as a result of tests made in 
the Universities of California labora- 
tories at Berkeley and Davis under the 
direction of Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, 
professor of home economics. 

The vitamin fortification remained 
stable over a period of four years, in- 
dicating that the process was possible 
as well as desirable. B-vitamins are sup- 
posed to be particularly important to 
the alcoholic. 


Potato and Skim Milk Gutlet 

Crisp wafers, sticks and croutons pro- 
vide a new outlet for skim milk, so 
valuable nutritionally yet so frequently 
in surplus supply, and for the smaller 
and cheaper grades of potatoes, also 
often in surplus. 

The process of making, developed by 
dairy scientists of the U.S.D.A. is simple 
and inexpensive. A mixture of riced 
boiled potatoes and dry or concentrated 
skim milk is seasoned with salt and 
whipped until light and fluffy. It 1s 
then pressed through a tube and novzle 
into the shape of wafers, sticks or crou 
tons and dried on a wire screen in 4 
hot air tunnel. The dried wafers are 
then toasted or coated with a commer- 
cial cheese flavor. Because they contain 
no fat and do not absorb moisture read- 
ily, these wafers keep well. 
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Remodeling Home- 
making Rooms 
(Continued from page 351) 


such a case, shelves, cupboards and 
drawers can be built all along under 
the windows for storage of extra bulle- 
tins, charts, toys and books. Interesting 
decorative objects, plants and _ illustra- 
tive material can be used on the top of 
this window shelf. Another way to in- 
crease storage space is to have movable 
partitions which are seven or eight 
feet high and two or more feet thick. 
On one side may be a blackboard, on 
the other a three-way mirror on doors 
with drawers, shelves or cupboards be- 
hind each door. 

When all these details have been con- 

sidered and a temporary plan has been 
worked out, it should be presented to 
the high school principal for his care- 
ful study. After his approval you might 
consult the state supervisor who visits 
your school and other experienced home 
economics teachers. Then, after sug- 
gested revisions have been made, your 
plan is ready to be presented to the 
school board. If the board or building 
committee definitely decides to accept 
your plan, with minor changes which 
are found necessary, the next problem 
is the selection of a local contractor, a 
company manufacturing homemaking 
equipment or an architect who assumes 
all responsibility. 
In any case you will want an estimate 
of cost and blue prints made. You are 
still not through with your job. You 
should be on hand when construction 
is underway to see that everything is 
going along as it should. Many little 
changes often need to be made on short 
notice and your supervision is quite 
necessary. The final results, I am sure, 
will be well worth all the thought, 
study and work you have put into this 
remodeling, and future pupils and 
teachers under the inspiration of such 
convenient and attractive rooms. will 
carry on high ideals of homemaking. 





Three Conferences on 
Marriage 
(Continued from page 336) 
Dr. Taylor, and Professor Alfred Kinsey 
of the University of Indiana. Many of 
the papers will appear in the confer- 
ence’s quarterly, Marriage and Family 
Living, $3.00 a year, including member- 
ship in the National Conference, with 
headquarters at 1126 East 59th Street, 
Chicago 37. 
The two other conferences attended 
were on an invitation basis. The Con- 
ference on Conservation of Marriage 
and the Family, was founded by Pro- 
fessor Ernest R. Groves at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, in 
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1934, and met for its ninth session April 
8-10. The Fifth Conference of similar 
title was held at the North Carolina 
College for Negroes at Durham under 
the direction of Mrs. Gladys Hoagland 
Groves. 

This Chapel Hill Conference origi- 
nated from the interest of college teach- 
ers in the methodology of the instruc- 
tion in preparation for marriage which 
Professor Groves had developed in his 
courses at Chapel Hill. This interest 
in teaching was broadened to include 
other aspects of the conservation of 
marriage and the family, including this 


year a professional program for one day 
by the American Association of Mar- 
riage Counselors, open to all invited to 
the conference. 

The Conference has always been one 
of specialists, co-workers in practical 
services or scientific investigations re- 
lated to marriage and the family, meet- 
ing for discussion of common problems, 
and not in any of its sessions open to 
the general public. The Conference is 
unique as the expanding influence of 
a great teacher and effective as a method 
whereby leaders in a new educational 

(Concluded on page 354) 
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Morsels 









lt Won’t Be Long— 
NOW... june 24th-27th 


. . . we hope to see YOU in 
Cleveland at the A. H. E. A. 
Convention! Booth No. 74. 


Maybe you're a little short on sugar these days 
n't? Here’s how you can have your 
cookies and eat your sugar, too (on something 
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Fashion Flashes 


(Continued from page 337) 


While the jackets of the more sophis- 
ticated suits, like their skirt partners, 
are growing longer, the classic type 
teen-age jackets—cardigan or notch col- 
lar styles—will not be greatly affected. 
Close runner-up to the classic suit in 
popularity are the battle jacket outfits. 
This season, they may blouse above all- 
‘round pleated or gored skirts with their 
long sleeves gathered onto a buttoned 
band. Blazer style jackets, closely belted 
and buttoned, in plaid and plain colors 


will also be fall favorites. The short, 
snug basque jacket, worn over a wide 
gathered skirt, a high style last year, 
will be more popular than ever in the 
fall. 

Teen-agers and young women alike 
will top their suits with boxy jackets in 
flashing autumn colors. These short, 
pert coats have many uses as they can 
be worn over tailored or dressy suits, 
skirts and sweaters, or dresses and may 
even solve the young girl’s evening wrap 
problem. Full-gathered skirts—unless of 
formal length—are to be avoided with 
these jackets, but straight-hanging, all- 
‘round knife pleated skirts or skirts 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! 





FREE! Pyrex Ware Recipe Book! 


OZENS of exciting ideas. Brand new recipes proved in 
Corning’s own test kitchen. Complete menu suggestions, 
Cooking shortcuts. Food photographs in full color. Grand 


help for classroom work. All in Pyrex ware’s new full-color 


recipe book. Get your free copy today. Write Consume 
Products Division, Dept. PH-6, Corning Glass Works, 


Corning, New York. 








with fullness to the front do them 
justice. Also popular will be the longer 
coat, tightly belted at waist and wrist, 
and the full, swirling three-quarter 
length coat with large pompous looking 
sleeves. 

With more and more woolens find- 
ing their way to the retail counters, 
fabric choices this fall should be less of 
a problem than in recent months. Plaid, 
checked and striped woolens are pre- 
dicted, as well as both soft and basic 
woolens in bright winter blues, Kelly 
green, turquoise, Persian rose, turf, 
beige, bright red and, of course, black 
and brown. 

Since the fashion wheel is ever twirl- 
ing, there will of course be many addi- 
tions to these fashion flashes. But they 
represent the earliest autumn lights, 
They give the green signal to “go and 
sew.” 





Three Conferences on 
Marriage 


(Continued from page 353) 


field have exchanged experience and 
consolidated individual progress by in- 
timate group discussions. 

The Durham Conference, April 12-14, 
organized and directed by Mrs. Gladys 
Hoagland Groves, executive secretary of 
Marriage and Family Council, Inc, 
Chapel Hill, brought together invited 
members from Hampton Institute and 
many other colleges and schools, and 
had as seminar leaders several partici- 
pants in the Chapel Hill conference. 
An important part of the program was 
a forum for student delegates from 
southeastern colleges on Education for 
Marriage, and another for high school 
students on, Do we Need Education on 
Boy-Girl Relations? 

The worth of a conference can be 
measured by the attendant in terms of 
new ideas, new problems, new books 
and new trends discovered, by persons 
met and leaders seen in action—in a 
word by new horizons. To me, these 
were all good conferences. 

More of us should affiliate with the 
National Conference on Family Rela- 
tions and with other organizations deal- 
ing with areas related to home econom- 
ics, in addition to our primary profes- 
sional organizations. 

More of us should help organize local 
conferences or institutes for some group, 
teachers, homemakers, young couples, 
alumnae of our high school or college. 
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Veterans Must Eat 
(Continued from page 338) 


Swiss steak was suggested as a means of 
reducing meat costs. 

A pressure saucepan, a wedding gift 
received by one of the class members, 
was used to demonstrate a good way of 
cooking tougher cuts of meat, as well 
as of saving time and fuel in food 
preparation. 

To demonstrate sugar-saving desserts, 
the instructor made butter cookies with 
corn syrup instead of sugar, parfait with 
maple flavored syrup and other desserts 
with sweetened condensed milk. These 
were sampled by the class. 

The techniques in making baking 
powder biscuits were demonstrated. 
Then foods were made with variations 
of biscuit dough such as apple dump- 
lings, short cake and meat pie. 

In making plans for the dinners that 
were to be served at the next class, the 
planning groups were asked to serve 
inexpensive cuts of meat and to use 
biscuit dough in some form. The va- 
riety in the menus planned was inter- 
esting. Some of these menus were: 


Creamed ground chuck steak 
served in toasted bread cups 
Baked potatoes 
Buttered Brussels sprouts 
Tossed salad 
Peach short cake 


Meat loaf Browned potatoes 
Broccoli with hollandaise sauce 
Jellied cranberry (canned) 
Cream cheese salad 
Baking powder biscuits 
Fruit meringue 
® 
Meat pie 
(Using chuck steak with biscuit topping) 
Glazed carrots Tossed salad 
Peach upside down cake 


Grilled meat patties 
Scalloped potatoes Buttered asparagus 
Carrot and raisin salad Biscuits 


Apple pie 


Two University High School girls, 
who had worked on prepared “mixes” 
for their home projects in home eco- 
nomics, presented their findings at one 
of the class meetings. They prepared 
homemade products and “mixes,” com- 
paring them as to cost, time of prepara- 
tion, flavor and texture. Some of their 
conclusions were that there is a great 
deal of difference in the various brands 
of “mixes” in both flavor and texture. 
The “mixes” take less time to prepare 
but, in most cases, require longer to 
bake. For example, gingerbread took 
fifteen minutes to prepare by the home- 
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made method and twenty mintues to 
bake, while gingerbread mix took five 
minutes to prepare but required thirty 
minutes to bake. In almost every case 
they felt that the homemade product 
was better in flavor and texture. Costs 
varied with the product, but most of 
the “mixes” were expensive. In fact, 
some of them, such as biscuits in a can, 
were considered prohibitive in cost for 
larger families. 

Following this demonstration, some 
techniques in making yeast rolls, spoon 
bread and salads were shown. In plan- 
ning the dinner to be prepared at the 


Now you can give your hair 


rofessional 


re 
at home! 


Ir you have made the mistake of 
abusing your hair by over-waving 
or over-bleaching . . . if you have 
generally neglected it... now is the 
time to practice hair hygiene with 
HERBEX. Proper hygienic care of 
the hair involves three essentials. . . 
cleanliness, massage and stimula- 
tion with HERBEX. No one ag 
ration can be a “cure-all” for all 
hair conditions. Intelligent, regular 
care of the hair is the answer. 


Use the same Parker Herbex prepara- 
tions famous hairdressers have been 
using for 50 years. 


FREE BOOKLET “Howto Care for Your Hair with HERBEX” 


Available at your druggist. Ask for this comprehensive booklettoday. 
It is a simplified version of our medical book on the subject of hair 
hygiene. It answers many questions you want to know about the 
proper care of the hair—How often to sham 
your scalp?—What to do about dandruff?—Oily or dry conditions— 
Care of the hair of the bedridden and children’s hair. These and many 
other questions are answered in this informative booklet your drug- 





next class, the group was asked to in- 
clude foods that they would like to 
make, but for which they felt the need 
of special help. 

After the course was completed an 
evaluation was made at an informal tea 
given for the group by the instructor. 
Such remarks as, “My wife certainly 
profited by this class,” “I’ve gained 
enough confidence so that I've invited 
guests to dinner tomorrow night,” and 
“Aside from all we've learned, we've 
had such a good time,” indicated that 
both husbands and wives felt that the 
course was worthwhile. 


For the first time in over half a cen- 
tury HERBEX Hair Preparations 
are available to you through your 
druggist. They are quality products, 
designed for the grooming of all 
types of hair . . . for'use before a 
permanent, after a permanent... as 
a temporary dandruff aid, as a gen- 
eral conditioner for abused and 
neglected hair. 


o?—How to massage 





gist will be pleased to give you. If your druggist has not received his supply as yet, just 
write: Parker Herbex Corporation, 29-50 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





* Suggested HERBEX HOME TREATMENT 
as a temporary aid in the care of 
dandruff, abused and neglected hair. 
Herbex G. O. S. Shampoo, Herbex 
Triple X, Herbex Special Pink Ointment. 


Yorker 
HERBEX 


HAIR PREPARATIONS 
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Crowin’ Corner 

(Continued from page 342) 
committee meetings; integration of nutrition informa- 
tion into curricula in art, physical welfare and social 
science as well as in home economics. 


Tulsa Students Take a Hand 

The Tulsa, Oklahoma, school lunch program has bene- 
fitted from the cooperation of the home economics food 
classes of the Central High School. These students have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility of encouraging 
all pupils to participate in the school lunch program 
which sponsors nutritionally complete lunches. 

Students from the foods classes take turns standing in 
the lunchroom (two students at a time) near the cash 
register where they can observe the total trays selected 
by other students passing through the cafeteria line. In 
accordance with standards developed by the class, these 
two nutrition checkers place a card on each tray. The 
card reads “Good Lunch,” “Fair Lunch,” “Poor Lunch,” 
depending upon the degree to which the selection of 
food it contains conforms to the checker’s idea of ade- 
quacy. 

This type of checking was continued for about a 
month. It brought some interesting results. Students in 
the food classes learned much by their observations. So 
did other lunchroom patrons. And so did the lunchroom 
staff. Lines were slowed up at times as interested cus- 
tomers asked questions about the food displayed, but no 
one took exception. Pupils seemed interested in the 
answers to the questions asked even by others and talked 
over the replies among themselves. If the card anyone 


received did not read “Fair” or “Good,” the disappointed 
recipient immediately wanted to know why. That the 
corrections were needed in the main was evidenced by 
the fact that food sales in the cafeteria began to change. 
Consumption ot non-starchy foods and fruits was greatly 
increased while a decided drop was noted in the number 
of desserts sold. 
Ready for the Emergency 

Detroit, Michigan, is so well integrated in its nutrition 
teaching that a city-wide project for wheat conservation 
was launched literally overnight. It was planned and 
carried out in each school home economics, mathematics, 
health education, social studies and lunchroom depart- 
ment. One school has a breadless day each week. Others 
offer potatoes in place of bread. All have entered whole. 
heartedly into the spirit of the drive. 


Curtail Pastry and Fried Foods 

Five teachers’ colleges in New York City are uniting 
in a plan to conserve wheat products by eliminating 
baked goods from the menu one day each week. All are 
conserving in the use of fats and oils, too. One of these 
colleges is eliminating all fried foods from menus during 
the famine emergency period. 

All of the public senior high schools in New York 
City have discontinued the sale of pie and cake on 
Mondays and Fridays. Pupils in these schools are learn- 
ing to share with people in famine stricken areas. They 
are also learning to eat fruit puddings. The sale of fruit 
puddings and ice cream has increased in proportion to 
the decrease in pastries. As a consequence the daily 
cash intake remains the same as when pastry was served. 





PERIOD FURNITURE FOLDER 


17” by 11”, folded in center. 





By Hazel T. Craig 


Contains three charts with pen and ink illustrations giving complete data on English, French 
and American period furniture. Describes general characteristics, important furniture pieces, 
and main backgrounds, Suitable for either notebook or bulletin board use Each chart is 


Single Copies 50 cents.. Ten Copies or more 25 cents each. 
Practical Home Economics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


HOME ECONOMICS PROGRAMS 
$3.00 
NEW 1946 EDITION 


She’s Got Those 


Program Blues 















i 

Four Student | 

Sheldon 

Kitchen 
Units 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your LINED including: 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON'S new catalog of H 





There was a young teacher, 
(could it be you?) 

Who worked hard all day and 

te | THEN wasn’t through 

* One of her troubles, aye, 

: there was the rub, 

Was what program to have for 
her F.H.A. Club. 

But in this new book she found 
so MUCH to use, 

That now she is free of 
THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


NEW MATERIAL 


Nearly 400 pages of new program material. 
Of course you have an OLD edition of this 
book, what teacher hasn’t? But it’s as out of 
date as last year’s hat, This unique book 
contains: 

Fifty pages on having a SUCCESSFUL CLUB! 
TWE different ways to plan the program. 
NDRED program ideas for meetings 
UNDRED activities for clubs to sponsor. 
UNDRED ways for clubs to make money. 
NDRED pages PROGRAM MATERIAL. 
ENTY complete yearly programs OUT- 


ENT. 





Behave Yourself 
Boy Meets Girl 
* Personal Development 


The House cf Beauty 
Skill in Crafts 
Lf Eau Home Economics Survey 





and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 
press. Reserve your copy today. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Look Your Best Holiday Programs 


Hobbies for a Girl My Family and Me 
Our Leisure Time Cookin’ For Fun 
Choosing a Vocation Who's Whoin Home tc 
AND a complete up-to-date bibliography 
for each! 
THIS BOOK will be ready Sept., 1946 
Order TODAY! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
404-408 Woodland Kansas City, Mo. 
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§t. John’s Work Experience Program 
(Continued from page 335) 


this time the employer was given an evaluation sheet 
which he filled out and mailed back to the teacher. The 
following questions were answered by a yes or a no, 
with qualifying statements where necessary: 


Evaluation of Employee by Employer 
. Was the girl interested in her work? 

. Did she accept criticism well and make use of it? 

. Did she do more than was suggested to her? 

. Did she show special talent in any one thing? IE so, 
what was it? 

. Did she dress and act to fit the job? 

. Did she come and go at the appointed time? 

. If you were hiring someone for a full-time position, 
would you consider this girl for the job? Why? 

8. If this plan for girls’ gaining experience in a chosen 
occupation were repeated would you advise the same 
length of time? 

9. What other suggestions would you have to make? 
The program concluded with an evaluation of the 

experience. The most successful method used was a 

panel discussion to which employers were invited. Tea 

was served during the discussion. The girls found this 
informal chatting-over of their problems with their em- 
ployers highly profitable. 

After the panel discussion, an individual conference 
was scheduled for each girl with the teacher. The student 
brought to the conference an evaluation of her work 
experience, using the following form, answered by a 
yes or a no, and an explanation of her answers: 


— ocornm-=— 


co rl 


Evaluation of Experience 
Name of Employee 
Date 
. Did I enjoy the work? 
Was the job what I expected it to be? 
Was it too hard for me? 
Did I get along with my co-workers? 
Did I learn new things while working? 
Was I able to make decisions for myself? 
. Did I learn to assume responsibility? 
Did I plan my time in organizing my work? 
9. Did I discover opportunities for promotion? 
10. Were my personal qualifications adequate for the 

position? 


em oOo 


“SQN Vt 


ed 


The individual conference was based on the girl’s 
evaluation and her employer's report. From these a final 
conclusion was reached. 

By following this program, we have been able to help 
the girls discover more about the jobs for which they 
are fitted, thus saving them the waste of preparing for 
an occupation for which they are unsuited and in which 
they might never be happy or successful. 





CHIEF DIETITIAN: Fully approved 175-bed 
hospital in Piedmont, North Carolina; full main 
tenance and good salary; teaching ability; two 
assistants. Address Louise Harkey, R.N., Super 
intendent, Cabarrus County Hospital, Concord, 
North Carolina. 
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For National Rehabilitation 


ice Cream is the 
"double feature” food 

So delicious... 

So nutritious... 








Because it provides both flavor and food value. 


In addition to its luscious goodness . . . its cool refreshing qualities 
that appeal to everyone... . Ice Cream is good for you, for it contains 
important food elements: 

Vitamins. \ce Cream is a good source of Vitamin A and Riboflavin 


(Vitamin G) and contains other vitamins found in milk 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for strong bones and teeth, is supplied 
abundantly by Ice Cream. 

Proteins. Ice Cream provides high-quality proteins those found 
in milk. 

All of these nutrients promote health and well being. 

No wonder Ice Cream has been accorded such a prominent role in 
our national rehabilitation program, no wonder it raises everyone's 
morale. For its pleasing flavor assures a generous intake of its health 
building and protective nourishment. 


+ 
| Your copy of “Erjoy Ice | 
| Cream,’’ a leaflet on the | 
| unique food value of ice | 
cream will be sent free on | 
request. Write: National | 
| Dairy Council, Dept. H646 
| 111 .N. Canal St., hicago | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
. 


6, Illinois 





NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a 
better understanding of dairy foods and their use 
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For Protective 
Housekeeping 
JOHNSON’S WAX 


Paste + Liquid - Cream 
Johnson's Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 
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S REE! NEW RY-KRISP 

® REDUCING BOOKLET 
“Design for Rotneiag” is 4x6” booklet in- 
cluding low-calorie diets for men and women 


in normal health but overweight; food tists; 
low-calorie recipes; other helpful features. 


Write for booklet #C566, RALSTON PURINA 
CO., 24C Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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ATTENTION—TEACHERS! 


Is your laboratory equipped with 
GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 


Build up your laboratory with the 
best illustrative material available. Write 
for our 1945-46 catalogue and you will 
find HELP on every page! 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A COLOR ANALYSIS SET—blondes-brunettes 
A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
MASTER RECIPE CARDS make teaching easy 
MAGIC COLOR CHARTS for becoming colors 
PERSONALITY CHARTS—a personalysis 
VITAMIN GAMES—which make learning fun 
HOME PROJECT BOOK makes reports easy 
THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE over a hundred 
COSTUME FOLIOS to study costume styles 
LAY FIGURES to study figure variation 
BEAUTY SECRETS to help EACH girl 
BANQUETS and programs for every occasion 
100 PLAYS for every Home Ec occasion 

HOME ECONOMICS TEAS for every occasion © 
FASHION REVUES for every class 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


we 
Write for our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS 
Put your name on our mailing list. 


Order our catalogue today. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Kansas City 1, Mo. 





s 

FREE Carnation’s big, il- 
lustrated Year Book—full of 
milk-rich, delicious, tested recipes 
for every season of the year. 
Address: Carnation Co., Dept. 
727-F, Milwaukee, Wis., or Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


“TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SiX WEEKS’ Summer Course 


Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping 

Dressmaking Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration Window & Interior puree. eS Credits. 

Day & Free Placement. or Cir, 22. 
¥rRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (Send Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Sponsoring Young American Designers, 
Sample copy on request, 10c, 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 326) 


pany, New York; Mary Omen, Home 
Economist and Fabrics Stylist, J. C. Pen- 
ney Company, New York. 


| From Here to There— 


Amy C. Fahlgren has assumed 
the duties of managing editor of the 
ADA JournaL. Miss Fahlgren is a grad- 
uate of North Dakota State Teachers 
College and has had experience in writ- 
ing for newspapers and as assistant edi- 
tor of Modern Hospital and The Na- 


tion’s Schools. 


Harriet Sabine, recently active 
in the Office of Strategic Service at Lord 
Louis Mountbatten’s Headquarters of 
the South East Asia command at Ceylon, 
has become the new Director of Con- 
sumer Information for the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute. 


Lucretia Thomason has joined 
the staff of Erwin, Wasey and Company 
advertising agency, Chicago, as super- 
visor of food advertising and home eco- 
nomics counselor. 


Dr. A. Pauline 
Sanders, Chief, 
Home Economics 
Division, Depart- 
ment of Public 
Instruction, Com- 
monwealth of 
Pennsylvania, de- 
livered the open- 
ing address to the 
home economics section of the Abing- 
ton Producer-Consumer Forum as re- 
ported ir. the adjacent news note 





Dorothy F. Turner has assumed 
the editorship of the JouRNAL of the 
American Dietetic Association, replacing 
Mary T. Huddleston, editor for the 
past eighteen years.* Mrs. Turner is a 
graduate of the Universities of Illinois 
and Wisconsin. She completed dietetic 
training at the Methodist Hospital in 
Indianapolis and has held both hospital 
dietitian and University dietetics in- 
structor positions. Mrs. Turner is the 
author of the Handbook of Diet Ther- 
apy and of many articles in scientific 
publications. 





* Journal correspondence should now be directed to 
headquarters office at 620 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 





_ Educational Imperative 


(Continued from page 333) 


easily increase its value ten- or twenty- 


| fold. 


Sympathetic interest in a_ child’s 
school work day by day by the mother, 
encouragement and assurance of under- 
standing, mean everything to a child. 
However, this takes a mother’s time and 
strength. The truth is that rearing a 
family of two or three children is a 
full-time job for any intelligent woman, 
and it is more significant and important 
if well done than any other job can be. 

Enormous advances have been made 
in the education of women. They have 


| been offered all that has been prepared 
| for the education of men. Many special 


courses of peculiar interest to women 
have been provided, even courses on 
marriage. However, all courses that bear 
on marriage and children have so far 
been largely incidental, casual, elective. 

While we as teachers have kept our 
eyes clearly on the objective for men 


| of fitting them to be useful citizens as 
| men and to earn a living, we have large- 


ly ignored the duty of women to main- 
tain our nation. A new accent is needed, 
a far-reaching urgency that two or three 
children should be in every family and 
that the wife’s first duty is to raise such 
a family up to manhood and woman- 
hood in such a manner that they will 
become useful, noble citizens. The 
schools do, of course, take over a large 
measure of responsibility when children 


are six; yet this does not in any sense 
shift the burden from the mother's 
shoulders. Every woman is expected to 
give a considerable part of her life 
largely to the bearing and careful rear- 
ing of children. 

There is another and most important 
side of a family of which few young 
people think: the unbelievable sweet- 
ness of a young child’s life; the mar- 
velous unfolding of its intellect and its 
eager freshness of interest in every phase 
of life. How full of interest common 
to husband and wife is every family 
with children! How barren it usually 
becomes where there are no children! 
As time passes and these children marry 
and grandchildren arrive how full of 
new interests the lives of the grand- 
parents become! 

In some way the schools and colleges 
are obligated to give this picture fully 
to all girls. Some say “Yes, and to the 
boys also.” Well and good so far as it 
may be done. But such instruction is 
essential to a girl’s happy and most 
useful life. It is obligatory on schools 
to see that she fully understands how 
greatly all that concerns children con- 
cerns her. The schools must train men 
to serve usefully and earn a family liv- 
ing. They must train women to bear 
and rear wisely two or three children. 
All else of culture, of vocational ability, 
of everything useful or good or beau- 
tiful that can be given to youth, is 
greatly to be desired. This is an edu- 
cational imperative. 
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The “ALL-IN-ONE” Coupon Service 


As an easier method to order the material you need from the advertisers in this issue we offer this “all- 
in-one” coupon service. You will also find, in the following pages, a separate coupon for each advertiser. 
Use whichever plan is more convenient to you; but not both. In the all-in-one system each advertiser is 
listed by number on the coupon part of this page, and each item offered is listed under that number. Each 
item indicates whether it is for teachers only or if copies will be sent for class distribution. If the latter, 
enter the number wanted in space preceding the item. Where a charge is made, that fact is shown, and be 
sure that check, money order or stamps accompanies the coupon. Please do not send cash. Read the ad- 


vertising pages for full information about the product and material offered. 


This service enables you, with one coupon, to request as many items as you desire. If you are careful in 


checking the list you will receive exactly what you wish and can enclose exact remittance when ordering 


paid items. 


This modification of our separate coupon service is made in this issue so that both you and we can see which 


system better fits the needs of our subscribers. 


Mail to Practical Home Economics __. 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


The ALL-IN-ONE Coupon 


Please send me the material checked below: 


7. Cultivated Mushroom Institute of America 


——a. “Cultivated Mushrooms and How to Serve Them.” Free 
b. Additional copies of above, 10c¢ each. 


1. American Can Company 


——a. Manual on Commercially Canned Foods. 
——hb. Coffee Facts for Home Economists. 


8. Fashion Academy 


2. American Viscose Corporation 
== Sher) Coane fa Rives: -**Fashion Career Courses."’ An interesting book. 
Fill in numbers needed for students. 9. Fashiondol 
——hb. Set of 5 basic student leaflets. Send today for **Fashiondol, First Aid to the Clothing Teacher." 
——ce. Glossary of rayon terms. r 
——d. “Introducing Two New Finer Rayon Staple Fibers.” 10. Gillum Book Company 
—e- “Textile Research Department.” —a. Catalogue on New Teaching Aids 
-—f. Teacher Trainers’ Material for Elementary Grades. b. SHEN one ian hen 3 (384 as s) $2.50 
g. The Viscose Process, Demonstration Kit, 50c. 33 ee ee P pages wn 
h. The Acetate Process, Demonstration Kit, 50c. ll. D. C. Heath & Company 
3 Bureau of Educational Services —a. Free folder on Home Economics Texts. 
a. Baby Care for Health and Comfort, seven instructor manuals, twelve 2 Ek 5 Heinz Company 
wall charts, five bulletins and set of five leaflets. : a ‘ . . P 
Food History From Cave Culture to Modern Canning—104 pages. 
——b. Health Protection Through Cleanliness in the Home, instructor manual, at y : / 
four wall charts, bulletin and small leaflets. 13. National Dairy Council 
c. Health and Good Grooming, instructor manual, four wall charts and a. “Enjoy Ice Cream," giving all the food values of ice cream. 
small leaflets. . d : 
tx 14. Parker-Herbex Corporation 
» Can Manufacturers Institute a. “Hair Hygiene,” a comprehensive and informing book on a subject 
a. *“‘Nutrition in a Nutshell.” in which every home economics teacher and student is interested! 
5. Carter Products 15. Practical Home Economics 
a. “Grooming for Young America.’ a. “*History of Home Economics."’ Price $1.50. 
Fill j : ——b. *“*Period Furniture Folder.” Price $.50. 
m in number of copies needed. ——c. Copies of ‘*Period Furniture Folder” in quantities of 10 or more 25e 
b. “Look Lovely, Angel,” a know-how bulletin. each. 
¢. “*Man to Man,” tips for teen-age boys. - d. “*Food Selection Chart for Vegetables and Fruits.’’ Price $.15. 
~———d. “The Progress of Hygiene,” wall chart. 16 E. H. Sheld ac 
* e “ue ° eldon an ompan 
6 Corning Glass Works : ellonpianaes ; we 
: : Information on — Planning —— Remodeling. Additions for - Home- 
a. “Good Things to Eat.” making Room Clothing Laboratory - Foods Laboratory 
Your Name i eee ev esa taNeewaKeREeS: .(ceckeb ewes Kedaues EN ho duwes cae eek neawich awake oes 
School or iste ck 1s pips ig Wtd eh ae ask RO eT. nem 
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Workshop in Nutrition 
(Continued from page 340) 


be served in the cafeteria to help improve the nutrition 
of the children. 

A letter was sent to the parents by the principal indi- 
cating that a mid-morning lunch of milk and a rolled 
oat cookie was available. This increased that service 
three-fold. 

The purchase of a refrigerator, the construction of 
ventilated shelves for vegetables in the cold room, the 
acquisition of dish drainers and a hot water spray, and 
the elimination of the use of dish towels improved the 
physical plant and made it easier to serve good clean 
food. 

Plans were developed for up-grading all cafeteria em- 
ployees through a series of cafeteria institutes and nutri- 
tion better-practice workshops. 

The value of the program undertaken at the Long- 
fellow School was increased by the fact that it was pos- 
sible to work at two levels—the infant level in well-baby 
conferences and the elementary level in the Longfellow 
Elementary School. 

A. Infant Level 

At the first level, young babies and their parents had 
long been served through well-baby conferences held 
weekly with a pediatrician and public health nurse in 
charge. 

The adult education division of the Berkeley schools 
employed a family life consultant to work with the 
pediatrician and nurse. 


During the first hour of each conference, while mothers 
were waiting to see the pediatrician, the family life con- 
sultant had individual and group conferences with 
mothers on such problems as nutrition, toilet training, 
sleep habits and thumb sucking. Questions in the field 
of nutrition were most prevalent and dealt with subjects 
such as feeding schedules, formulas and how to start 
new foods and vegetables in baby’s diet. At some point 
during the conference, the family life consultant, who 
had a background in home economics as well as child 
development, gave a demonstration on subjects such as 
methods of bottle sterilization, formula preparation and 
vegetable cookery. 


B. Elementary School Level 

At the second or elementary school level, the nutrition 
program was approached from four angles: parent edu- 
cation, in-service training of teachers, pupil education 
and in-service training and up-grading of cafeteria em- 
ployes. 
1. Parent Education 

A series of five meetings on healthful living were held 
with the Longfellow Mothers during the spring semester. 
The coordinator of Parent Centers and child care facili- 
ties led discussions on the following topics: family group- 
ings; the nervous child—his characteristics and guidance; 
adult-child relations; changes and challenges which face 
the American family. Visual materials on adequate nutti- 
tion and healthful living were used in these meetings. 
The interest of the mothers was demonstrated by their 


(Continued on page 362) 





is attributed to Catherine Beecher. 


are not familiar with the pioneer efforts. 


468 Fourth Avenue 





The History of Home Economics , 
by Hazel T. Craig 


Of this book Lulu G. Graves, Educational Advisor, writes: 


HIS 44-page pamphlet is full of memorabilia which home economists young and old will be 

glad to have in their library. A tribute to Ellen H. Richards with a good picture of her 
greets us on the front page. A summary of steps in the growth of domestic economy, domestic 
science, home economics, the successive names applied to the home economics profession, is 
accompanied by photographs of outstanding persons responsible for its development. 


ENTION is made of the unsuccessful attempts to introduce domestic economy at Vassar in 
1865, the course at Wellesley College offered by Miss Marion Talbot but discontinued when 
she was called to the University of Chicago and other indications of a realization of the need 
for training in practical “housewifery.” The beginning of domestic science instruction, however, 


ER farsighted activities and her books, Treatise on Domestic Economy for the Use of Young 

Ladies at Home, and Domestic Recipe Book, which continued to be standard texts in schools 
for the next twenty years, covered a broad field including health, clothing, cleanliness, manners 
and numerous other subjects now treated in affiliated fields. 


HE role of land grant colleges, cooking schools, the Exposition on Home Economics at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago, 1895, the Lake Placid Conferences and other forces instrumental 
in the adoption of this subject in educational institutions should be informative to all who 


Price $1.50 


In quantities of five or more for students, $1.00 per copy. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
Zone 16 New York City 
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CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
521 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 





TEACHERS'—CLIP COUPON 
FOR FREE vig BOOK! 





e 
ae Size: 5%4"x8 V4", 16 Pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


It’s yours—free/ A new booklet chock full 
of valuable facts about the nutritive value of 
mushrooms and tested, approved recipes thar 


will add taste appeal to everyday menus. 


This booklet also covers the magical story 
of mushrooms from legendary times and in- 
teresting background material on growing and 


canning commercially cultivated mushrooms. 
Clip the coupon on this page for your free 


copy. Additional copies for students: 10c¢ each. 


This seal on the can guarantees finest 
quality and purity 
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MUSHROOMS 
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- Educational Bureau, CARTER PRODUCTS, Inc., Dept. 879 
- 53 Park Place, New York 8, N.Y. . r 
Please send me FREE and without obligation the material check: 
-+-One copy of “Grooming for Young America,” an eee for 
lessons in good grooming. Kgs ay 
....Copies’ of “Look Lovely, Angel,” a new kind of know how 
bulletin for teen-age girls, stressing grooming, clothing, 
care, etc, ? 
....Copies of “Man To Man,” tips on appearance and 
for teen-age boys. Bh. 
.. Copies of wall chart “The Progress of Hygiene.” See page 9, 
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H. J, HEINZ COMPANY, Dept, PHE-h, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


THE STORY: OF FCOD PRESERVATION — 104-page belay 
illustrated saga of man’s search for a perfect method of sport 
- food. Traces feod history from cave culture to modern canning. 
FREE to teachers, students, study club groups. 
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521 Fifth Avenue, New York City ‘| 
Please send: Cultivated Mushrooms and How to Serve Them, a new 
; enlarged (16 pages) recipe book, 5%4”x8%4", with many illustra- 7 
1 tions, menus and recipes. Teachers, 1 copy free; students, 10c per f 
! copy. Cash enclosed $......... See advertisement opposite. a 
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Will you be 
our Judge 
and Jury 


for a few minutes? 


In this issue we offer you a choice between 
asking for commercial educational material 
on separate coupons or on a single master 


coupon. 


Please cast your jury vote by using whichever 
you nisin more convenient. Don’t use 
both. We shall know by the number of each 
which method meets the needs of the greatest 


proportion of our readers. 














(Continued from page 360) 
support of the nutrition experiment and of the Victory 
Lunch program. This included distributing a leaflet on 
Victory Dinners at their May Bazaar. They further 
cooperated by selling at the Bazaar several nutritious 
foods, recipes for which appeared in the leaflet. 
2. In-Service Training of Teachers 

The nutrition consultant was able to gain the interest 
of the teachers in ways and means of improving the 
nutrition of the children under their guidance through 
a series of informal weekly noon-hour meetings with the 
faculty of the Longfellow School. At the same time she 
gave them the basic facts of good nutrition. In order 
to assist the teachers individually to become more nutri- 
tion conscious, they were asked to evaluate their own 
eating habits on a personal nutrition check list. 

The nutrition consultant was a member of each of the 
four sub-committees. As such she became the “liaison” 
officer for the workshop. She brought to the teachers the 
thinking and suggestions of the nutrition committee, 
She took to the committee the teachers’ reactions to par- 
ent education, nutrition work with the children and 
plate lunches versus free selection of food in the cafe. 
terias. 

3. Pupil Education in Nutrition 

Before pupil education in nutrition was started, the 
general health of the children of the Longfellow Ele. 
mentary School was observed and checked by the director 
of health education, the nutrition consultant and the 
principal. 

The nutrition consultant visited each classroom and 
observed the children for at least a half day. She checked 
carefully for any evidences of malnutrition or faulty 
physical development. Likewise she observed the chil- 
dren at play and in the cafeteria. This visit to classrooms 
was followed by consultation with the teacher and the 
principal to give them the benefit of her observations 
and to receive from them the interpretation they were 
able to give from knowledge of the children and of the 
family background. In addition the nutrition consultant 
made it a point to be present on all occasions when the 
physician carried on special physical examinations. 

The principal made informal routine calls to check 
with parents on absences reported by the nurse or to 
talk over scholastic problems. This made it possible for 
him to gather information on home conditions of chil- 
dren who were suffering from nutrition deficiencies and 
thus assist the nutrition consultant in determining ways 
and means of meeting such problems. 

Pupil education was carried on through several avenues 
which included classroom work, observations of the nutti- 
tion consultant in the lunchroom and sixth grade ob- 
servation in the Longfellow Federal Nursery School. 

The nutrition consultant and the classroom teacher 
started the class work with the high sixth grade and 
gradually extended it to the fifth and fourth grades. 
Cards for scoring home meals were sent to the parents. 
They were asked to read, sign and return them. As 4 
check on this, each teacher had the children in her class 
keep a (second) five day record of meals eaten. A study 
of these records indicated diet deficiencies in milk, fruit 
and vegetables as well as a poor selection of in-between 
snacks. As the nutrition consultant went from room to 
room, she talked briefly and informally with the children 

(Continued on page 364) 
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A FASCINATING CAREER 
For the MODERN WOMAN 


No one can conceive of a more charming — more 
captivating vocation than that of creating beautiful 
clothes . .. clothes that will command the admiration 
of men and women alike... clothes that will enhance 
the beauty of their wearers. This dignified, highly 
paid, uncrowded profession presents the opportunity 
that the ambitious woman of refined taste has been 
seeking. To such women, 


FASHION ACADEMY 
OFFERS EASY HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


Would you like to design and style your 
own clothes? Would you like to put your 
OWN individuality into your costumes— 
glorifying your own beauty — accenting 
your own charm? YOU can do that now, 
since Fashion Academy of Fifth Avenue, 
New York, America’s Foremost Fashion 
School, has launched its new courses. 


BIG PAY IN FASCINATING 
PROFESSION NOW MADE 
EASY FOR YOU 


It's thrilling, of course, to make the most of 
your beauty of face, form and coloring—but it 
is doubly thrilling to harvest the big returns 
in this fascinating profession. And you can 
do just that by studying in your spare time 
at home. Probably no other profession is paid 
so highly as that of fashion designing and 
styling. In Paris, New York, Hollywood are 
scores of those whose names have become My 
famous. Many motion picture stars have j 

studied at Fashion Academy, and have put 
their style understanding and clothes appre- 
ciation into their screen and street attire. 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN 
FOREMOST STYLE AUTHORITY 
WILL TEACH YOU A NEW EASY WAY 

















Everywhere competent designers and stylists are 
in demand. Emil Alvin Hartman, acknowledged 
America’s Foremost Style Instructor, will help 
equip you for the innumerable opportunities 
available in this ever-growing field. He has pre- 
pared a Home Study Course, that not only makes 
study easy but intensely interesting. With his 
aid, you may quickly become adept in expressing 
your personality in line and color—just as those 
society women and debs do, who attend his 
classes at fashionable Fashion Academy in New 


York City. 


COSTS LITTLE TO START 
Pay As You Learn On Easy Monthly Plan 


This is your big chance to get away from 
humdrum work—to embark on a career that 
is as interesting and as elevating as it is 
tremunerative. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below for General Book and Fashion Acad- 
emy Pictorial that gives you full details. Do 
it NOW, before you turn the page. MAIL THE Li 
COUPON NOW! \\ 


jzzeaonmeeeme\AlL THIS COURPON—NOW! aaeaaeeeeams 
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Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Please send me FREE copy of Hair Hygiene. See page 355. 
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Teachers : “You will wad this booklet extremely helpful in the class- 
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History of Fae Economics ($1.50 single copy; 5 or more, $1,00 
“copy. 60); .. Period Furniture Charts (25¢ each 
10 or more are wees dG single Chart, 50c.).. -Food Selection 
Vegetables and Fruits (10 or more, 10c each; 25 or more, 


single copy, 15c.) 


NUTRITION IN A NUTSHELL 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York, New York 


Please send me a free copy of your new informative 
the nutritive values of canned foods. See page 347. 


Please send me Book with full information on your “Fashion Career 
Courses.” See advertisement opposite. 
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You Are Our Boss 


We are beholden to you because you buy our 
magazine. Therefore, to serve you, is our 


chief concern. 


We love our advertisers, but we adore our 
subseribers. With us it is our subscriber first, 
last and all the time. That is why we want to 
know which serves you better, our old Coupon 
Service or the new method. Both are found 
in this issue. Use the one you prefer and we 
shall be guided by the number that come in 


from each method. 


Use one — not both. 











(Continued from page 362) 
on the various phases of nutrition. According to the 
chairman of in-service training of teachers, children be- 
came increasingly nutrition conscious during that period. 

Many visits were made by the nutrition consultant to 
the lunchroom as well as to the classrooms. These visits 
revealed many things about the children’s food likes and 
dislikes, the quality of their bag lunches and how well 
or poorly they cleaned up their plates. 

A unit of work in healthful living correlated with the 
social studies program but with a particular slant toward 
the nutrition field was developed at the sixth grade 
level. It utilized the Longfellow Federal Nursery School 
as an observation center and laboratory. Some of the 
sixth grade children had a hot plate lunch with the 
nursery school children. Others observed the meals 
served, devices used to establish healthful eating habits. 
adult-child response and development of responsibility. 
A newsette for parents, prepared by these sixth grade 
observers, was carried home by the nursery school chil- 
dren. 

When this workshop in nutrition had been carried 
on for several months and work had been done with 
parents, teachers, children and cafeteria workers, it was 
agreed by the members of the workshop committee that 
one of the best ways to improve the nutrition in the 
Longfellow School was through giving the children the 
opportunity to have a complete and well-balanced lunch 
daily, rather than depend wholly on classroom instruc- 
tion and activities for guidance in selecting a good lunch. 
The idea of the planned complete lunch appealed to 
teachers and parents alike. Consequently, the Victory 
Lunch program was started in the Longfellow School on 
May I, 1945. The pattern of the lunch approved by the 
committee was: 

Meat or a meat substitute dish 

A cooked vegetable, usually yellow or green 

A crisp or raw food, as raw carrot sticks, lettuce wedges. 
cabbage leaf, beet slices, apple wedges and orange 
wedges 

One hundred per cent whole wheat sandwich—a slice of 
bread plus enriched margarine or butter 

Milk—one-half pint 

Dessert—a simple milk pudding or fruit dessert 

Before the lunch was introduced, a colorful Victory 
Lunch ticket, to sell at $1.25 for a week of lunches was 
printed. A letter giving information about the new 
lunch and its purpose together with illustrated menus 
for two weeks was sent home to all parents. Teachers 
discussed the Victory Lunch menus with children. At 
tractive food posters were displayed in classrooms and 
in the cafeterias. 

The Victory Lunch was enthusiastically received and 
the service of from 110 to 140 Victory Lunches daily con- 
tinued throughout the remainder of the semester. To 
keep this lunch program continually before the parents. 
menus were sent home every two weeks. 

A mimeographed sheet, School Lunch News and Views, 
prepared by the supervisor of cafeteria services, was used 
to keep the cafeteria employees up to date on foods 
available, better methods of food preparation, menus and 
food equipment. 

Another outcome of the nutrition workshop was the 
development of a nutrition-better-practice workshop for 

(Concluded on page 366) 
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Y Wh fp Dried + « TO VISIT THE 


/ AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION BOOTH 


at the A. H. E. A. Convention 


SEE THE NEW RAYON FABRICS 


EXAMINE OUR NEW TEACHING MATERIAL 


“Short Course in Rayon" 
“Glossary of Rayon Fabrics’’ 
“Textile Research Department'’ 
Teacher Trainers’ Material 
Demonstration Kits 


Miss Marcia Schrump, Educational Representa- 
tive of the American Viscose Corporation, will be 
on hand to greet you. She will welcome the op- 
portunity to meet you and discuss questions of 
mutual interest in the rayon field. 


IF YOU CAN'T ATTEND THE CONVENTION. __ 


Use the coupon in this issue to order the helpful 
teaching material described above. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 











y= Health Programs ake 


Recent conferences of educators recommend that health teach- 
ing be stressed in schools. Particularly timely, therefore, 
are these three health programs offered to home economists 
without cost through the sponsorship of leading manufac- 
turing interests. 


4 Department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
101 Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 


Prepared Especially For 
Home Economists 


BABY CARE FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 
explains general care, bathing, dressing, feeding, 
immunization. Seven instructor manuals, twelve 
2-color wall charts (20” x 2514"), five bulletins 
and a set of five small leaflets for distribution. 


HEALTH PROTECTION THROUGH CLEAN- 
LINESS IN THE HOME gives instruction on 
hygienic cleaning and disinfecting in the home. 
Instructor manual, four 2-color wall charts 
(18Y4” x 2434"), bulletin and small leaflet for 
distribution. 


HEALTH AND GOOD GROOMING encour- 
ages the forming of daily health habits and im- 
provement of appearance. Instructor manual, four 
two-color wall charts (20” x 2514”) and small 
leaflet for distribution. 


Write to Department L 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
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No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls...... Boys...... Grade(s)...... 


Section 
N VISCOSE CORPORATION 
50 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the material checked. (Specify quantity 


“desired). 
- ,...(SCP) “Short Course in Rayon” for teachers 
...-(SCS) Set of 5 basic student leaflets 


.. (212) “Glossary of Rayon Fabrics” — 
.. (303) “Introducing Two New Finer Rayon Staple Fibers” 
....(302) “Textile Research Department” 
.. (TES) Teacher Trainers’ Material for Elementary Grades 
..(VK) The Viscose Process—Demonstration Kit—50c 
..(AK) The Atetate Process—Demonstration Kit—50c 
See advertisement opposite. 
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_ FASHIONDC. 


Distributors tor Latexture Products, Inc. 
17 Rose Street, New York, New York 


Please sent) ™) a. Fashiondol—First Aid to the Clothing Teacher. 
LJ b. Ill s++a-ed catalog folder. [J c. Contest story. See page 325. 


_ GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
ae 400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 





PLASTICS POLL 


“Do you want more facts about plastics? If so, please check the fol- 
lowing items of greatest interest to you and mail this coupon to 
Practica, Home Economics, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


‘A. Actepted definition of plastics. 

2. Different kinds of plastics at a glance. 

3. War time improvements. 

4. What plastics are now available? 

5. New household uses. 

6. For what common purposes have plastics proven superior? 
7. How to buy plastics. 

8. Use and care of plastics. 

9, New dyes for plastics. 


noooooooo 


' 10. What other phase of plastics interests you most? .........s.0+ 
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_ BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
401 Broadway, New York 13, New York 


Please send: [] Baby Care for Health and Comfort, seven instructor 


nuals, twelve wall charts, five bulletins and set of five leaflets. 
' Health Protection Through Cleanliness in the Home, instructor 


‘manual, four wall charts, bulletin and small leaflets. [) Health and 
Good Grooming, instructor manual, four wall charts and small leaf- 
lets. See advertisement opposite. 
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The Pros and Cons— 


By the old method you do the work. 
By the new method we do the work. 


By the old method you fill out a coupon for 
each item wanted. 


By the new method you fill out one coupon 
and check a box for each item wanted. 


By the old method you tear out many coupons. 
By the new method you tear out one coupon. 
Which do you prefer? 

Use one or the other — not both. 


Your preference will be indicated by the num 
ber sent in on the two coupon plans. 


We hope for an overwhelming preference for 
the old or the new. 


Won’t you co-operate? 





| 











Know Your Subsidies 

Subsidies are playing an important role in the current 
national economic picture—yet many consumers do not 
realize what a subsidy is or who pays it. The answer is 
simple. A subsidy is money paid by the government to 
an individual or group to stimulate production of a 
specific commodity. Subsidies are paid for by all of us 
whether or not we are consumers of subsidized products, 
Subsidies do not cure an economic illness; instead, they 
delay restoration of normal supply and demand. 

Here is the dairy industry’s analysis of the dairy sub- 
sidy picture. It does not pretend to say whether or not 
subsidies are right. It simply presents background mate- 
rial for the consumer to form his own opinion. 

> 





(Continued from page 364) 

cafeteria employees. It was conducted by the nutrition 
consultant and supervisor of cafeteria services during 
January and February, 1946. In three sessions of an 
hour and a half each, a streamlined course in nutrition 
was developed. .Its purpose was not only to interest mem- 
bers of the staff in their own nutrition, but also to give 
them a better understanding of the nutrition of the 
children being served in their cafeterias. Among the 
subjects demonstrated and discussed were food costs 
based on a comparison of recipes used in the different 
schools, size of servings and vegetable cookery. 

The evaluation of the outcome of this experiment 1s 
difficult. It certainly has created a great deal of interest 
in better nutrition on the part of parents, teachers, 
children and cafeteria employees. But as one member 
of the committee said, “It would take at least five years 
of continuous effort really to see the results of such an 
experiment in improved physical condition of the 
children.” 

On the recommendation of the committee, the nutri- 
tion experiment was extended to other elementary 
schools in the fall of 1945. The Victory Lunch is now 
being served at five of the fourteen elementary schools 
of Berkeley. The pattern of procedure has not followed 
exactly the plan of the original experiment. In two 
schools the Victory Lunch alone is being served. How- 
ever, children with bag lunches are allowed to purchase 
milk and ice cream. In the other three schools the 
children may select the Victory Lunch or individual por- 
tions of food served on the Victory Lunch. 

The end of the war, strikes, decreased incomes and 
changing times in general have definitely affected the 
amount of money children have to spend for lunch in 
this area. 

Whether a school lunch program based on the service 
of a complete twenty-five cent lunch without subsidy can 
continue to flourish is a question. The committec has, 
therefore, moved slowly in introducing the Victory Lunch 
in its present form into other schools. 

In the fall the name of the lunch will be changed 
and the program will be adjusted or extended in keep- 
ing with the existing conditions at that time. 

The committee is agreed that better nutrition for a 
larger number of elementary children can be assured by 
the service in our cafeterias of a nutritionally complete 
lunch rather than by the free selection of foods, even 
when the latter method is accompanied by an educa- 
tional program in nutrition. 
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‘New York 16, New York 
lease renew or enter my subscription to Practica. Home Economics 
for term checked: 





01.1 year $2 CO 2 years $3 
() Remittance herewith C] Send me a bill 
‘My subscription expires with the ........0.0.. 0.0000. cece ceene issue. 


(Canadian and foreign subscriptions, add 50c a year.) 
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MAGAZINE POLL 


Please check the one (1) magazine in each of the following groups 
© which you have found most helpful in home economics teaching and 
| mail coupon, unsigned, to Practica. Home Economics, 468 Fourth 
% Avenue, New York 16, New York, 


- A. Women's Service Magazines  C. Fashion Magaxines 
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As the School Year Ends 


let’s take an account of stock. 

When you send in your coupons from this 
issue, drop us a little note. Tell us what we 
have given you during the past year that has 
been most helpful to you. Tell us what infor- 
mation you need which we may have neglected 


or to which we have paid too little attention. 


Give us suggestions on how we can make 
Practical Home Economics of greater value 
to you. We know how busy these last few 
weeks will be, but a little time spent now in 
analyzing your needs and writing us about 
them may save hours of time for you during 


the next school year. 


Sincerely, 


J. T. Emery 


Publisher 








Just Published 


The up-to-date REVISION of 
CLOTHES WITH CHARACTER 


CRAIG AND RUSH 


A high school clothing text designed to help 
the high school girl develop an attractive per- 
sonality and diagnose her own personal prob- 
lems of dress. 


Contains the essentials of grooming, care of 
clothes, color, design, budgeting, buying, selec- 
tion of fabrics and fashions. Offers an excellent 
glossary of textile terms, valuable information 
on new textile fibers, and for background, the 
history of costume with mention of modern 
American designers. 


Sketches and charts illustrate specific prob- 
lems. Student activities for each chapter. 
Charm Chart. 278 pages. $1.68. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 























M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 


If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 


You Need 
the 


CHASE 
BABY 








‘ie 7 ¥.,. : 





Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 

e Bathing ¢ Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 

e Powdering e Making Clothes 

e Feeding e Laundering 
The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 

For full information write to 
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TO AID TOWARD OPTIMAL GROWTH 


The past two decades, with their remarkable 
advances in nutritional science, have demon- 
strated that only under optimal nutritional 
conditions can the growing organism reach 
its full potential of growth and development. 
Many pediatricians routinely recommend 
that the delicious food drink made by mixing 
Ovaltine with milk be added to the child’s 
diet, at mealtime and for in-between feedings. 

This dietary supplement is a rich source of 
the nutrients required—biologically adequate 
protein, readily utilized carbohydrate, well- 


emulsified fat, all the essential vitamins and 
the important minerals calcium, phosphorus, 
iron, and copper. 

Its appealing taste is appreciated by all 
children; they drink it with relish, so that 
three or more glassfuls daily are readily ac- 
cepted. Since in the preparation of Ovaltine 
with milk the curd tension of the latter is 
reduced by fully two-thirds, the resultant 
drink is digested with remarkable ease, even 
by children for whom milk alone ordinarily 


presents difficulties. 





THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Crallize 


Three servings daily of Ovaltine, each made of 
Y2 oz. of Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


| ; 669 VITAMINA . 3000 1.U. 
ee 32.1 Gm. VITAMIN B: . 1.16 mg 
RSPAS ae re eae 31.5 Gm oo rr 1.50 mg 
CARBOHYDRATE ....... 64.8 Gm a A rere 6.81 mg 
CALCIUM ras 1.12 Gm. DO | sic 4) 9: 0, 08 39.6 mg 
PHOSPHORUS 0.939 Gm ce nail dO ee 417 1.U 
IRON ; 12.0 mg op a a 0.50 mg 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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